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AMERICA. 


CCORDING to the latest reports from America, the 
Confederate Commissioners are to be given up; and 
although the statement is positively contradicted, the 
surrender is made more probable by the admission of 
the New York papers that it is not beyond the power 
of the Government. All the accounts, while they 
open a doubtful prospect of peace, throw unusual light 
on the most effectual means of securing it. When it 
was first known at New York and Washington that the 
affair of the Z’rent was under dispassionate consideration 
in this country, Federal opinion was decided and unanimous 
against the surrender of the prisoners. It was, to the 
American mind, unintelligible that a whole nation should 
wait to ascertain its right before proceeding to enforce it. 
The delay which was necessary for legal deliberation was 
unanimously attributed to weakness and timidity, and it 
never occurred to any Northern politician that, if the 
seizure of the Commissioners had been illegal, the wrong 
ought to be repaired, even though there were hopes that it 
might have been committed with impunity. That judicial 
calmness which has been incessantly recommended by the Ame- 
rican faction in England had, in fact, been maintained as long as 
the merits of the question were under discussion, and the effect 
which it produced in America consisted in a general outburst 
of confident defiance. A few days later, the admirers of 
Captain WiLkes heard that the surrender of the prisoners 
was peremptorily demanded, and that England was arming 
in anticipation of a refusal. The ultimate decision is not 
yet known, but on the first receipt of the news the winds 
began to fall and the threatening clouds to disperse. It was 
argued with much force that, if the Federal Government was 
wrong in taking the men, there was no disgrace in giving 
them up, and it was discovered that, as the despatches had 
reached England safely, the “disposition of the persons 
“ of the rebel Envoys is a matter of secondary moment, and 
“not worth a great international struggle.” The House of 
Representatives, having previously passed some of the most 
scandalous votes on this subject which have ever degraded a 
representative assembly, refused, by a large majority, to 
confirm by a formal resolution its premature decision in 
favour of Captain Witxes and his piratical proceedings. 
While the near approach of war sobers the brawlers who 
still retain a fragmentary sense of responsibility, the violent 
and pertinacious opponents of justice support their theories 
ly a false reliance on the incurable peacemongers in England. 
“ The seasonable and convincing speeches of Mr. Brient and 
“ Mr. Coppen” furnish the New York Herald with consola- 
tion, and private letters from “eminent statesmen” of the 
same way of thinking are opposed to the overwhelming 
proofs of the fixed resolution of the English Government and 
nation. 

By far the greatest danger of war is to be found in the 
ill-timed interference of the Americanized Peace party. The 
Federal democracy, like the Emperor Nicuotas, may, in its 
entire ignorance of the relative importance of English par- 
ties, believe that the petty faction which follows Mr. Bricut 
is able to control the policy of the country. The arbitration 
which has been so unseasonably proposed in England is 
openly avowed in America to be a device for prolongi 
negotiations and for evading the surrender of the captives. 
It may be assumed, not without reason, that many parti- 
sans of srbitration are influenced exclusively by political 
sympathy with the Federal States. Mr. Conmncuam 
and Mr. Wuite candidly informed a meeting of working 
men at Brighton, that hostility to the Northern States 
generally implied a distaste for democracy; and it may 
be at least asserted that democratic leanings influenced the 
vote of the meeting in favour of some unintelligible project 

of arbitration. It is a new theory that England is to submit 


to insult and outrage because the wrongdoers live under a 
particular form of government. No doctrine is less likely to 
become popular or dominant ; but the ruling classes at Wash- 
ington and New York will almost certainly misunder- 
stand and exaggerate a declaration of sympathy for their 
institutions, and of ready submission to their encroach- 
ments. The papers which advocate American interests 
have, from the commencement of the dispute, done their 
utmost to encourage Federal presumption, while they have 
unintentionally aggravated the just irritation which prevails 
in England. At first they undertook to prove that the act 
of Captain WILxKEs was strictly regular ; and it was not 
until they found that the law was against their clients that 
they brought forward the afterthought of arbitration. They 
have excited American cupidity by pointing out the plunder 
which was ready for privateers, and they have inflamed 
the national love of conquest by dwelling on the weak- 
ness of Canada. As Englishmen were bent only on en- 
forcing their right and maintaining the national honour, 
arguments of expediency could have no influence except 
beyond the Atlantic. It is to be hoped that the frantic 
protests of an insignificant minority may not stimulate too 
far the dangerous presumption which has only been checked 
by a display of resolution. The Americans are not cowards, 
but those whom they allow to represent them in the press 
and in office are, with rare exceptions, noisy braggarts. It 
is only in the visible presence of danger that they understand 
the necessity of considering the tendency of their acts and 
of attaching a meaning to their words. 

If democracy has ill-wishers, the House of Representatives 
has offered them the same gratification which the drunken 
Helot offered to the contemptuous enemies of his race. It 
is almost incredible that a representative body above the 
level of a Marylebone Vestry should have solemnly voted 
thanks to Captain Witkes “for his brave, adroit, and 
“patriotic conduct.” The resolution involves the assumption 
that the seizure of the captives was illegal, for the capture 
effected by a man-of-war on board a merchant ship is, in no 
intelligible sense, brave or patriotic, unless it is irregular, and 
therefore perilous. The House proceeded to request the 
PresIDENT to confine Mr. Mason and Mr. Surpett in- the 
cells of convicted felons until certain Federal captives in the 
South should be treated as prisoners of war. The proposal 
has apparently a double motive and meaning, for Mr. SLIDELL 
and Mr. Mason are previously designated as traitors ; and 
it may have been thought that a retaliatory measure would 
at the same time havea directly penal operation. The treat- 
ment of Colonel Corcoran and others by the Confederate 
Government is itself an act of retaliation. The House 
of Representatives intended merely to gratify the popular 
love of bluster, and probably its leaders failed to under- 
stand the obvious bearing of their own intemperate pro- 
ceedings. On the 16th of December, the proposer of the 
former vote endeavoured to induce the House to repeat it, 
after hearing, as he observed, “ the first growl of the British 
“lion.” The House, however, having also heard the latest 
news from England, by a majority of 109 to 16, referred 
the question to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. It is well 
for the Federal States that the Lower House is almost 
powerless in all important public affairs. 

While Mr. Cuase endeavours to satisfy capitalists that 
the financial prospects of his Government are not desperate, 
the New York Times and Herald, with truly American judg- 
ment, announce that all English investments in the States 
will be confiscated in case of a rupture. The Morning Star, 
understanding English feeling one degree better, and pro- 
fessedly speaking in the name of the Federal Government 
at the same time contradicts the rumour, and insinuates that 
the robbery, if it is committed, will in some way be the 
result of an English interpretation of the law. The reckless 
and ignorant demagogues of the Northern States habitually 
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rely on intimidation, even when fraudulent silence would 
answer their purpose better. The fear of suffering from un- 

ed dishonesty and meanness will not influence the 
policy of England, but the threat of repudiation and plunder 
may seriously affect the money-market. The zealous apolo- 
gies of English admirers halt in vain after the rapid perver- 
sity of American disregard for domestic and international 
law. A certain General PHELPs, commanding an expedi- 
tion in the South, has proclaimed his intention of 
recognising no Slave State as legally existing which 
has-come into the Union since the enactment of the Con- 
stitution; and the same military philosopher informs the inha- 
bitants of the South that the French Revolution was entirely 
attributable to the enormous power of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It seems to cause little surprise when an obscure 
brigadier issues a political excommunication against nearly 
all the insurgent States, as well as against one or two Slave 
States which the Federalists still claim as their own, while 
the Government at Washington affects to enforce the law 
against rebels who are not even recognised as belligerents. 
Federal officers undertake at their pleasure to set aside the 
Constitution, and to proclaim a crusade against slavery. 
When the Northern Americans discover that violence and 
extravagance are symptoms, not of strength, but of weak- 
ness, they will perhaps conduct their affairs in such a manner 
as to earn the respect which foreigners are at present com- 


pelled unwillingly to withhold. 


THE CONTINENT IN 1861. 

Emperor of the Freycn has just characterized the 

year that has passed away as one marked with agita- 
tions, and leaving great room to wish that the next may be 
happier for the nations of the world. Although, on the Con- 
tinent, there have been few distinct events that can be called 
great. when judged by the standard of the surprises that 
have astonished us in recent years, yet there has been much 
suffering and more anxiety. Taken, however, as a whole, 
the past year has perhaps had more of bright than of 
dark in it for Europe. The great agitation and the great 
national sorrow has been in America ; and much as there 
has been on the other side of the Atlantic to dis- 
appoint and annoy us, the American contest has brought 
us some good in Europe. The part taken by France is 
one which England ought to acknowledge with the 
frankest approbation. France is greatly interested in the 
fortunes of America. Her trade with the United States is 
much more important to her than our American trade is to 
us, as it bears a much larger proportion to the sum of her 
foreign commerce. She also represents the Continent gene- 
rally, as opposed to England, in her relations with America. 
Most of the Continental nations have invested money on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or formed a trade with some of the 
States, or contributed largely to the North American popula- 
tion, and all these nations are very anxious that America 
should not be too much under the control of Eng- 
land. But they have no navy, and no real power of 
disputing any maritime question with England, and they 
therefore look to France as their representative. If, therefore, 
France had attempted indirectly to thwart England, or to 
shape the American quarrel so as to suit her own interests, 
she would have had plenty of supporters among her Conti- 
nental neighbours. But she has done nothing of the kind. 
She has acted throughout with us, and permitted us to take 
the lead in a matter where both the contending parties speak 
our language and owe us so much money. When a chance 
of war between England and the Northern States arose, 
M. THouventt immediately exerted the whole influence of 
France to preserve peace. It would have been easy to think 
us right and not to say so, and there are thousands of 
wise people on the Continent who would have pro- 
nounced it an amazingly fine stroke of policy if France had 
done all she could to set England and America fighting. 
We are quite confident our view of the law is right in the 
affair of the Z’rent ; but no one competent to pronounce an 
opinion will deny that the difficulty of preserving peace 
would have been seriously increased if the ingenuity 
of the French lawyers had been directed to prove that 
the hands of England were tied by her previous treat- 
ment of neutrals. England has also had cause to be highly 
satisfied with the conduct of France in other matters 
of common interest. We had our way almost com- 
pletely in Syria, and all attempts at annexing Sardinia 
were officially disavowed directly they were stated to 
exist. We do not mean that France in either case put us 


under any obligation. She only gave us our due, and very 


probably, if occasion arises, she may alter her policy and try 
once more to establish herself in Syria, and gain new harbours 
in the Mediterranean. But, as a matter of fact, she did yield 
last year, and she yielded gracefully, and with every deference 
to the wishes and claims of England. It would be impossible 
that any friendliness should exist between nations if we were 
to refuse to approve concessions of this kind simply because 
we imagine that they were partly dictated by interest, and 
are liable some day to be withdrawn. 

The remoter States of Europe have certainly been greatly 
agitated in 1861, although, considering the serious nature 
of the agitation, there has been little actual bloodshed. Italy 
has been distracted by cruel and purposeless expeditions of 
marauders, the futility of which has at last forced the more 
fanatical and honest of the cut-throats employed to own, 
with their dying lips, that priests and kings have deceived 
them. Poland, as its romantic champion expresses it, has 
been “a nation in mourning.” Russia has witnessed disturb- 
ances in itschief University, and hassuffered from the troubles 
incident to the great undertaking of freeing the serfs. 
Hungary is eaten up by the locusts which a military des- 
potism has sent to pillage quiet fathers of families into an 
abandonment of their legal rights. It would, perhaps, be an 
affectation to add the struggles of the Montenegrins to the 
list, as their country is so peculiarly situated, that they must 
always fight or starve, and they like fighting best. But there 
is a silver lining to all this mass of black cloud. Italy and 
Hungary have done more to raise our hopes than their 
enemies, and all other enemies of freedom, have done to de- 
press them. A few years ago, Englishmen were told 
on the best authority that the vitality of Europe was 
completely extinct. Those who breathed a suspicion that 
the old order of things would soon fade away, and hoped that a 
much better order of things would succeed, were put down 
by the assurance of men who had long lived on the Conti- 
nent, and knew it in the way Lord Normansy knows it, 
that this was all a mistake. Austria might be bad, but 
nothing ever could take its place. It was no use having a 
theoretical sympathy for lounging cowardly curs like the Ita- 
lians, or blundering savages like the Hungarians. Practical 
men were obliged to look to facts, and to deal only with that 
which was possible ; and Austria was respected and upheld as 
the sole possibility discoverable. We have now got rid of this 
sort of dogmatism, and we are able to point to Italy and Hun- 
gary as affording ample proofs that Europe is not quite dead, 
and that the deluge would scarcely follow on the extinction of 
Austria. In both countries there has been shown the exact 
thing which it used to be said that no Continental country 
could ever exhibit. Unfriendly critics would have been willing 
to allow that many of the depressed nations of Europe would 
fight with the courage of desperation, and that, if well taken 
care of, they might learn the arts by which wealth is won and 
commerce extended. But to ask one of these nations to frame 
a definite policy, to select a leader and stick to him faithfully, 
to keep within the bounds of law, to preserve order under 
trying sufferings, to put away local jealousies, and to per- 
severe through every discouragement, would be like asking 
the leopard to change his spots. Italy and Hungary showed 
last year that their spots were only painted, and that the 
paint would come off with hard rubbing. 

The temporal power of the Pore still remains as it did a 
year ago, although in no quarter was speedy change more 
confidently anticipated. The pear has been pronounced not 
quite ripe, and the Emperor still keeps Italy waiting. It is, 
however, only in appearance that nothing has been gained. 
Perhaps the Italians themselves may have profited by having 
the task of working out their union made harder for them 
than they expected. But this is only a very indirect benefit, 
and comes to little more than saying that a March wind isa 
good thing because it may give a healthy traveller an appetite. 
The real step made last year lay in the change which silently, 
and almost unobserved, has stolen over Continental opinion 
about the Papacy. The temporal power is no longer a 
sacred thing for which Crusaders must fight as for the 
Sepulchre of their Saviour. The crusade has been tried, and 
failed, and a conviction has established itself that the question 
of the Pope’s sovereignty is a thing to be settled some day 
by a quiet compromise. Europe is, in fact, occupying itself 
with other things. It is busy in preparing for the final 
struggle between Austria and her subjects. It is busy in 
watching whether, with all his unscrupulousness and 
adroitness, and a policy scheming and calculated, even 
when liberal and romantic, Louis Napo.ron will succeed 
in leaving his Crown to his son. It is even more busy 


in getting rich, in making railways, and felling forests and 
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tilling lands hitherto lying waste. It is impossible that, 
while thus occupied by engrossing earthly cares, it should 

e in a struggle the aim of which would be to prolong 
a state of things which common sense whispers must be 
doomed to pass away. We cannot expect the pear to ripen 
all at once, but we fancy that it is a shade mellower than it 


was last January. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR. 


HE year 1861 opened with gloomy anticipations of 
European disturbances and some apprehensions of a 
monetary crisis. It has closed with the possibility of a war 
between ourselves and America, but with an abundance of 
money beyond the average supply of this season of the year. 
At first sight, the chance of being engaged ina great war may 
seem more than enough to counterbalance any improvement 
in other respects in the prospects of commerce ; but when 
every circumstance is weighed, it is by no means certain that 
our position is more unfavourable than it was a year ago. 
Nearly all the forebodings then entertained have been falsi- 
fied by the result, and a new crop of apprehensions has grown 
up, to be perhaps falsified in their turn by the current of 
events. It was certainly not unreasonable to suppose that the 
attitude of Italy in the face of Rome and Venice—with the 
armies of the Boursoy still holding out in Gaeta—with the 
French Emperor pursuing an unintelligible policy, compounded 
of sympathy for the new Kingdom, direct support to the pre- 
tensions of the Popz, and covert aid to the adherents of the late 
King of NapLes—and with GariBap1 and his adherents fret- 
ting for instant action—must lead to war before the close of 
the year. Almost the only ground on which a contrary hope 
was feebly entertained was afforded by the well-known tact 
and discretion of Cavour, and the absolute ascendancy which 
he had acquired over all partiesin Italy. As if to show the 
futility of all such anticipations, even the irreparable loss of 
Cavour has not precipitated the war which, if his death had 
been foreseen, would have been regarded as certain. The 
dispute—then in its first stage—between the Emperor of 
Austria and his Hungarian subjects, was another well- 
founded cause of apprehension ; but though the quarrel has 
ended in a final breach, and in the temporary re-establish- 
ment of arbitrary Government, the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities is still indefinitely postponed. 

The embarrassments which were feared from the probable 
necessity of new loans in more than one country for military 
purposes have all been escaped. Austria has borrowed 
nothing, for the excellent reason that no one will accept the 
security she can offer. France has tided through the year 
without another loan, and the Empzror seems at length to 
have recognised the necessity of a retrenchment which 
can only be possible on the condition of abandoning for a 
time the restless policy which has so long kept Europe in 
uneasiness. The Italian loan is the only one which has 
affected the markets of Europe, and its amount was much 
less than would have been required had the seeds of war 
ripened as rapidly as was expected. In our own market, 
7,000,000/. has been raised with unexpected ease for the ser- 
vice of India ; and there is at last some probability that the 
period of deficits in that country is drawing to a close, and that 
no more Indian demands will be made upon the home market, 
except for the railways and other reproductive works, which 
will more than repay all that can be expended upon them. 
The enormous military expenditure in America must, of 
course, affect indirectly the supply of capital throughout the 
-world ; but the steady refusal of Europe to make advances 
to either of the belligerents has averted the immediate finan- 
cial disturbances which might otherwise have been felt on 
thissside of the Atlantic. At this moment, indeed, the rate 
of exchange with New York is high enough to cause a 
return of some portion of the bullion which England sent 
out so largely to America in the earlier months of the year. 

Taken altogether, the year, though one of large military 
expenditure all over the world, has been remarkably free 
from the monetary derangements which excessive Government 
loans have at other times produced. In another shape, 
political disturbances have seriously interfered with the 
course of commerce ; yet, even in this respect, the conse- 
quences have been very different from what was autici- 

t of a 
interruption in the supply of cotton from the Southern 
States of America filled us with alarm lest the 
whole fabric of Lancashire industry should collapse 
with the loss of its chief support. We have for many 


of the American cotton supply, and though there are losses 

to be borne by manufacturers and privations to be d 

among factory hands, it is by no means clear that we have 

suffered more than we should in any case have done from the 

general stagnation of the demand and the excessive supply 

of manufactured cotton. At the present time, the stock of 

the raw material, though inferior in quality, is larger in 

amount than it was when the year began, and commerce has 

perhaps been more injured by the high tariff and diminished 

capacity for purchasing of the Northern States than by the 

blockade of the cotton ports. 

Thanks to the prudence which has prevailed throughout 

the mercantile world, the year, though one of dulness, has 

not been marked by disaster. The impulse to trade which 

was expected from the Treaty of Commerce with France has 
been but partially felt, owing to the general stagnation and 
the depressing effect of the American war upon the commerce 
of France as well as upon our own. Still, the difficulties in 
which the Bank of France was plunged at the very outset of 
the year, and which, after a temporary recovery, 

even more alarming in ‘the autumn, have not produced 
the commercial crisis which was feared, and may probably 
be regarded as surmounted if the Empzror remains true to 
the programme of economy which he has announced. | A 
period of large development of trade cannot be expected in 
the face of impending war, but when allowance is made for 
the advantages to be derived from the opening of ‘the 
blockade and the release of the imprisoned crop of cotton, 
there is, perhaps, no reason to expect from open hostilities— 
should matters come to that pass—much more injury than 
commerce has already suffered from the indirect effects of the 
American struggle. The returns of the Board of Trade and 
of the revenue give the measure of this adverse influence. 
Our exports have fallen off by about seven per cent.—a loss 
of custom which may be endured without serious pressure, 
especially when coupled with the absence of compromising 
speculations, and with the ample supply of the precious 
metals with which England is prepared to encounter the 
trials of war. The revenue shows a total decrease of more 
than 3,000,000l., but this is largely due to accidental delays 
in the collection of the Income-tax, and is, in reality, to a great 
extent, only a postponement, not a loss, of revenue. The 
Customs and Stamps have produced an increase which entirely 
counterbalances the sacrifice of a large portion of the Excise, 
and the year may be regarded, in spite of adverse influences, 
as having fairly fulfilled all the expectations which could 
reasonably have been formed of the elasticity of the revenue. 

The marked improvement which has taken place in our 
monetary position is the most satisfactory feature of the 
year, and is mainly due to the excellence of the harvest, If 
not much above an average in quantity, the crop in this 
country was—thanks to propitious weather—one of 
the best in quality that have ever been gathered; and 
its imfluence on the flow of bullion was felt with even 
more than ordinary rapidity. In January, the stock 
of bullion in the Bank had fallen, in consequence of the 
drain to America, and the monetary condition of France, as 
low as eleven millions and a half, and the rate of discount 
rapidly advanced until it reached eight per cent. The 
immediate pressure being relieved by these precautionary 
measures, the prevailing rates were five and six per cent. 
until the first of August, when the harvest prospects began 
to exercise a favourable influence. In less than seven weeks 
the official price of accommodation fell steadily to three and 
a half per cent., and was further reduced in November to 
three per cent., at which point it has since remained. At 
the same time, bullion was steadily flowing in, and by the 
end of the year the stores in the Bank cellars had accumu- 
lated to nearly 16,000,000l., showing a gain of between four 
and five millions in the last eleven months of the year. 

It is probable that the strong position of the Bank reserves 
is attributable in part to the extreme quietness of all com- 
mercial operations. The demand for trading capital has 
diminished concurrently with an increase in the supply ; 
but, from whatever cause it may have arisen, the abundance 
of specie is no small advantage if it should still be 
found impossible to escape what may prove to 
be a costly war. One of the most striking features 
of the year has been a tendency to comparative depresiation 
of Government securities. The news of the insult offered 
to our flag did not effect the fandsat all more violently than 
might have been expected from the probable imminence of 
a great war. And indeed the fall of about two per cent., 
which was experienced, and has now been nearly recovered, 


months experienced a total, in place of a partial, stoppage ’ 


is insignificant when compared with the effect produced by 
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Lord Russewt’s despatch on the markets of New York, | own wants, foreign and domestic criticism would in- 
where stocks are said to have been depreciated to the | terrupt and vitiate the modern experiment. Each 
extent of from four to eight per cent. But long before the | order in the State, as it rose into importance, would 
oceurrence of this last disturbing cause, Consols had lost | be tempted into an imitative usurpation of privi- 
much of their attraction from the competition of Indian | leges which may have been claimed or enjoyed by the 


investments, on which, with practically equal security, 


much higher rate of interest is paid. So long as Govern- 


a | corresponding classes in countries which were differently 
situated. The Russian aristocracy was compared a century 


ment enhances the rate of interest on the loans of one of its | ago, not without a show of truth, to a pear which was 
departments by a refusal to acknowledge the liability of the | rotten before it was ripe. The monarchy, instead of the 
Imperial Exchequer to pay debts which it will certainly never | vague prerogatives and uncertain pretensions of medisval 
repudiate, Consols will continue to suffer from the compe- | royalty, combines some of the attributes of Oriental despotism 
tition of Indian securities ; but there is nothing in this | with the modern European machinery of a great standing 
inevitable result to justify any alarm, or to cause the | army and an organized police. The commercial class is de- 
slightest inconvenience. The credit of Great Britain never | void of ambition and of political influence, nor has it an, 

stood higher than it does now, and if the commerce of the | tendency to blend itself, as in England and in Italy, with 
country is doomed, by political disturbances, to a season of | the gentry. The peasantry, which form the bulk of the 
dulness, there is no suspicion of unsoundness to shake our | nation, may perhaps be the soundest and most hopeful 
confidence in the ability of the country to bear any burden | portion of the community ; but it is only by a minority, con- 
which the recklessness of foreign States may be the means of | sisting of the higher and middle ranks, that a free constitu- 


throwing upon us. 


RUSSIA. 


tion can be administered or preserved. The landed nobility 
and the official hierarchy would not be accepted by the 
people at large as their natural representatives and leaders. 
Universal suffrage, on the other hand, would leave the in- 


HE accounts of petty conflicts in the Russian Universi- | ternal balance of power as it found it, unless it gave 
ties may perhaps indicate the existence of social or | additional and unnecessary strength to the Imperial 
political discontent, but it is difficult to ascertain the true | absolutism. — ; - at 
condition of a country so little known. It is surprising that | The nobility, with all their disadvantages, have found 
students should resent academic grievances by words and | some compensation in the practice which has made them an 
acts which can have no result except forcible suppression, | active and ruling class, instead of a self-indulgent caste of idlers. 
followed by severe punishment. Their conduct is probably | The landed families for the most part supply the army with 
intelligible to themselves and their countrymen, but foreigners | officers, and it is a benefit to the order that, while the gentry 
can only be expected to take an interest in movements | occupy the most important civil posts, the members of the 
which have an obvious meaning. It is said that the feeling | official hierarchy are to a certain extent recruited from below. 
of dissatisfaction has extended to the army, and that re- | The education of the upper classes is utterly frivolous and 
volutionary publications have been found in the possession | unmanly, but military or administrative experience corrects 
of officers. Some members of noble families are supposed | to some extent the consequences of a neglected youth. The 
to have expressed a desire for a constitution, and it is even | desire of the more generous spirits for political freedom 
asserted that Polish claims to independence find support and | and activity is naturally suggested by the corruption 
sympathy in Russia. Finally, an official document addressed | and moral degradation which always thrive under the 


to the peasantry corrects the popular belief that the abolition 


shadow of despotism, but the constitution which Russian 


of serfdom was to be followed by the concession of further in- | enthusiasts imagine is an impracticable dream. The Em- 
definite privileges. On the whole, it may be assumed that all | PEROR, with the priests and the peasantry at his back, could 


classes in Russia are more or less uneasy and excited, and 


always set the nobility at defiance, nor could the officers 


the comparative liberality of the present reign allows of | rely on the obedience of the army if they were sus- 
remonstrances and attempts at agitation which would have | pected of disaffection to the Crown. Even if the gentry 
been suppressed by force, or restrained by terror, under the | were powerful enough to resist the pressure from above 
rigorous despotism of Nicuotas. The finances, notwithstand- | and from below, they would be themselves divided by 
ing the reduction of the army, have never recovered from | opposite tendencies of opinion. The jealousies of the old 
the effects of the Crimean war, and all projects of external | Russian party and of the German officials have only been 


aggression appear for the present to be suspended. 


kept down by their common dependence. On every ground 


Nothing would tend more effectually to the final abandon- | it seems impossible to find in Russia a ruling class to inherit 
ment of a barren and mischievous policy than the systematic | or share the exorbitant power of the Government. The 


development of the great material resources of the Empire. 


Imperial dynasty would exhibit a rare and self-denying 


In civilized countries, absolute monarchy is found to bean un- | wisdom by encouraging the nobility to take an independent 
profitable and oppressive form of government; but it is idle | and corporate part in the public administration ; but 


to desire the establishment of any constitutional system in 


Russia, The country seems at first sight to contain the | any substantive power to the aristocracy. 


same social elements which have rendered a free constitution 


ALEXANDER IL., like his father, appears unwilling to allow 


Their represen- 
tatives are liable to exile in Siberia if they present un- 


possible in England. There are great nobles, landed gentle- | palatable petitions, and the legal assemblies of the nobility 
men, thrifty traders, and industrious serfs, who are at the | in the different Governments possess less freedom of action 


present moment emerging into the rank of copyholders ; 
the Imperial prerogatives are administered by a vigorous 
and popular family; and the clergy, if it is neither learned 
nor zealous, has the merit of thorough identification with 
the people and of exemption from alien influence. In 
these respects Russia may be thought to be at least on a 
level with the England of the Plantagenets ; and all the 
experience of modern Europe, together with the material ap- 
pliances of civilization, is available for the purpose of acce- 
lerating progress and_of superseding wasteful and useless 
exertion. Nevertheless, it is certain that Russian develop- 
ment will not follow the precedents of Western improve- 
ment. The conditions of unconsciousness and of gradual 
expansion are wanting in the Eastern empire. English free- 
dom was produced under the natural process of incubation, 
but the Russian egg is hatched by steam. The strangely 
complicated arrangement by which the functions of the Crown 
are exercised by the leaders of a Parliamentary party, al- 
though it is the true result of the political forces which 
operate in England, would never have been deliberately 
devised or intentionally adopted. The Cabinet which governs 
the country is not even yet incorporated into the theoretical 
Constitution, nor can the relations which exist between the 
two Houses be deduced from any law book. Even if Russia 
contained the materials of a system equally adapted to her. 


than the Councils General of the French departments. 
Kings and Emperors are well aware that the true enemies 
of arbitrary power are to be found in a privileged or in an 
educated class. The only constitution which the Russian 
gentry could devise or desire would depend for its efficiency 
on a far weaker force than the despotism which it would 
purport to limit and control. 

Further experience must show the capabilities of the pea- 
santry for civilization and improvement. Some of the national 
qualities are creditable and hopeful, for the people ina 
humble and narrow sphere have long been accustomed to 
manage the petty public affairs of their villages, and they 
are deeply impressed with that love of gain which is the best 
security for persevering industry. The serfs who are becoming 
independent proprietors or tenants are not a lawless set of 
emancipated slaves. Their customs and mode of life will 
perhaps undergo little change, although they may by degrees 
approach to the dignity and independence of freemen ; and if 
they have vigourenough to grow out of their Oriental equality, 
a legitimate middle class may hereafter strengthen the fabric 
of Russian society. The levelling doctrines of Socialist 
agitators operate in the contrary direction, but it is 
not probable that the peasants at present interest them- 
selves in political theories and paradoxes, The only 
concern of England in Russian affairs is that the 
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his own humiliation ; and, let us add, he is generally too 
happy to care for a change of condition. He does not much 
luxuriate in the idea of being a man and a brother ; but he 
time has gone by when Englishmen hoped or wished to see | does very much take to heart a stinting of pork and Indian 
their own constitutional forms reproduced, under every | corn, and a curtailment of his recognised saturnalia. He 
variety of conditions, in the remotest regions. Political | has never studied political economy, and therefore he does not 

wer is anterior to the forms in which it is embodied, and | know that he is set down by Mr. Otmsrep and political 
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Empire should be prosperous, and especially that it should 
be peaceable. Internal discontents or projects of change are, 
for foreigners, only subjects of speculative curiosity. The 


orderly freedom is only rare because Governments and nume- | economists as a most unprofitable labourer. But, without 
rical majorities are, in almost all countries, too strong for the 
true leaders and representatives of the nation. The hopes of 
Russia seem to depend, in a great measure, on the wisdom 
and beneficence of the reigning dynasty, unless historians and 
travellers have greatly undervalued the inherent power of the 
nobility. 


ABOLITIONISM AND CIVIL WAR. 


HERE is one phase of the American conflict which it is 
impossible to contemplate with indifference. It has the 
least bearing upon our own interests and fortunes, but it is 
of inexpressible moment to the civilized world. We speak 
of the wholesale emancipation of Southern slaves projected 
by some of the politicians of the North. On the possi- 
bility of the contemplated achievement it is not for us 
to speak with authority. We koow comparatively little 
of the state either of Southern resources or of Southern 
sentiment, except what we gather from the historians of 
the Northern press; and it is hardly too much to say 
that their statements are made up, in equal proportions, 
of conjecture, misrepresentation, and unadulterated fiction. 
The little that occasionally gleams out through the pages 
of a Southern correspondent or a European sojourner in the 
South is so diametrically opposed to these Northern com- 
positions, that we are left to the alternative hypothesis of 
unmixed mendacity on the part of the North or of the 
blindest and most obstinate self-delusion on the part of the 
South. We confess that we find it easier to believe that 
the North errs in its divergence from truth than that the 
South errs in its divergence from common sense. It is 
more probable that Northern writers should falsify that 
of which they have no personal knowledge, and which 
they have an interest in misrepresenting, than that the 
South should indulge an infatuated reliance upon a 
broken reed, and that foreigners living among them 
should share their infatuation and propagate their errors. 
Now, Englishmen living in the South and writing to their 
friends in England do agree in saying that, exceptis ex- 
cipiendis—with such deductions as any one fully conversant 
with slavery, slave districts, and the negro character is 
able to assign to the general proposition—the slaves have 
no idea of rising against their masters, or of combining in 
a servile war. It is possible that in New Orleans, Mobile, 
and other populous depots of Southern trade, the slaves—con- 
taining, as they do, many men of hybrid race, some of whom 
are hardly distinguishable from white men, and most of 
whom are remarkable for that turbulent disposition with 
which a special caste is inspired by the consciousness of 
union, numbers, and strength — might organize a servile 
rising with success, under the powerful protection of 
Northern guns and the continuous guidance of Northern 
leaders. And if such a rising were set on foot, its effect 
might be felt in the interior at some distance from the cities 
where it first originated. But this is all that is dreaded, so 
long as the Northern forces only hold the belt and margin 
of the Slave States. That any emissary from the North, or 
any Spartacus of the South, could, under such conditions, 
pass safely from plantation to plantation with the object of 
exciting the slaves to revolt—or, if, by any miraculous combi- 
nation of circumstances, his personal safety could be gua- 


ranteed, that he could succeed in rousing any number of 


slaves on different estates to one general and combined effort 
to free themselves—is regarded as an illusion of the most 
transcendental kind. The planters—the men that have lived 
all their days among slaves—have not a particle of fear on 


this head. They scout the notion, not only as destitute of 


substantial foundation, but as actually puerile and ridiculous. 
And those Englishmen who have travelled in the South are, 
for the most part, of the same opinion as the planters. 

Nor are they without reasons for this belief which are suffi- 
ciently intelligible even to Europeans. The negro is not given 
to abstract reasoning or sentimental musings. He has not had 
those advantages of education which have been profusely 
showered upon his liberated kinsmen in the British West 
Indies. He does uot read tracts written either for his conso- 


tracts, or sermons, or speeches, he has somehow imbibed the 
notion that it is quite possible for an “involuntary servant” 
to get a great deal out of a master without giving much in 
return ; and he contrives to act upon this rather egotistical 
theory with equal satisfaction and impunity. On the whole, 
what with extra hours of work for himself, and desultory 
hours of recreation with Phillis, and occasional egrotats 
when he is more than usually idle, Quashee on a Southern 
plantation has not much cause for complaint, and very little 
reason for revolt. Indeed, he knows that, were he so de- 
mented, rebellion would be the worst speculation in which 
he could engage. For, putting aside the exceptional cases 
of magisterial brutality which render a slave's condition one 
livelong burden and curse, his life is tolerably well supplied 
with material comforts; and as for moral aspirations, he 
is usually content to forego them in his normal existence, 
reserving them for his occasional appearance on the stage of 
religious fiction. 

Thus, then, there seem but slight and untenable grounds 
for supposing that, without strong, direct, and constant aid 
from the North, the slaves of the Southern States have any 
disposition to rise against their masters. The pressure of 
servitude blunts the moral sense of its victims to its degra- 
dation—the comforts of slavery reconcile them to its dura- 
tion. Harsh and wantonly cruel masters are very rare, 
because harshness and cruelty paralyse such powers as the 
negro slave possesses, and make him dull, stupid, and useless 
to his owner. The slave has no motive for rebellion, except 
that which made and keeps him a slave—the irresistible 
power of some superior, urging and goading him on. 

Now, whether the North ever will attain such a power is 
to us inscrutable. We see no signs of it as yet. We doubt 
whether we ever shall see them. But supposing (for the 
sake of supposition alone) that the Northern generals could 
flood Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
with an overwhelming force of Abolitionist soldiers, what 
would follow? First would ensue that which sickens the 
heart at once with horror and indignation. The negro, 
naturally a gentle and rather affectionate barbarian—but 
still a barbarian, and even more of achild than a barbarian— 
would of a sudden feel all the savage, though latent, instincts of 
his nature kindled into wild and unrelenting ferocity. The love 
of mischief which characterizes the child, and the letch for 
blood which characterizes the savage, would, under the 
promptings and goadings of superior power, find rapid de- 
velopment in his untutored soul. Hitherto known only as 
humane, affectionate, tender, vain, garrulous, and sensual, he 
would of a sudden burst into the frenzy of a young tiger which 
now for the first time smells human blood. Neither habit, nor 
association, nor gratitude, nor the sight of kindly faces, would 
restrain him from gratifying the fell impulses of the new 
demon which possessed him. Neither the master who had 
awed him, nor the master’s wife who had soothed him in 
sickness, nor the master’s children who had played with his 
children, and whom his wife had nursed with more than a 
mother’s fondness, would stay his uplifted arm, or calm the 
swelling fury of his breast. Pillage the most indiscriminate, 
havoc the most insatiate, carnage the most ruthless, would 
at once become the idols and the symbols of the new free- 
man’s creed. The Abolitionists would have achieved their 
work, and have perpetuated its remembrance in the smoking 
ruins of desolated homes and the bloody graves of their 
“ rebellious” countrymen. 

And what would be the upshot of it all? What would 
be the state of the emancipated negro whose liberation had 
been bought by desolation, tears, and blood? One of two 
fates would await him. On the one hand, he may sit down 
as the solitary owner of those vast regions from which his for- 
mer master has been summarily and for ever ejected, lounging 
away day after day and year after year, the unprofitable con- 
sumer of such stinted produce as his unforced labour con- 
sented to supply. Of the amount and value of this we can 
form some idea, when we consider what has been done by the 
squatters on the unappropriated lands of Jamaica. But 
Mississippi and Louisiana and Carolina are to Jamaica as 
England is to the county of Rutland, or as India to the 


lation or for his instruction. He is too degraded to measure 


British Isles ; and proportionate to their respective areas 
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would be the magnitude of the mischief wrought. Next, 
let us take the alternative result. The freed negro might 
sit down, not absolute master of all that he surveyed, but a 
co-ordinate and co-equal possessor with the white man of the 
North or the South, on terms of nominal parity and fellowship. 
Does this seem likely? Would the Southerners, who had 
known the negro as a slave, tolerate him as an equal ? Could 
the negro himself bear it? But, more than this, would it 
be borne with equanimity by the Northerner—by the 
Yankee—who now, living out of the atmosphere and do- 
main of slavery, spurns the negro face and the negro mien, 
and everything appertaining to the negro in the most re- 
mote degree, with a loathing compared to which the inso- 
lence of the worst kind of Southern planter is courtesy itself? 
Could four million newly enfranchised negroes live in the 
same States as fellow-citizens with men who will not sit at 
the same table, nor kneel in the same aisle, nor ride in the 
same “car” with free negroes whose liberty dates two 
generations back? Let the answer be given by the Irishry 
and the commonalty of New York, by the Puritans and 
ers age of Boston, by the mild and comfortable 
enizens of the City of Brotherly Love. They will all reply, 
that the negro may exist among them and without bonds, 
but also without citizenship, without real equality, without 
consideration—a social Pariah, a political eunuch. 

But we had nearly forgotten the benevolent project of the 
Presipent. The negro may be, it seems, put out of the 
land. He may be bought wholesale for exportation to Africa. 
And this is the end-all and the be-all of Western philanthropy 
and Abolitionism ! He is given over as incurable ; and Africa 
is the meet hospital for such incurables. The presence and ex- 
ample of a superior race, habits of regular task-work, the 
teachings of compatriot preachers, the symbols and agencies of 
a wealthy civilization, the sympathies of his professed friends 
—all have been found useless and fruitless in training the 
mind of this poor half-child, half-savage. He is to go back 
to the land whence his forefathers came. He is to be rele- 
gated to a polity which unites the fantastic mimicry of a 
misunderstood civilization with the conceit, the pretentious- 
ness, the laziness, and the stagnation of barbaric life. All the 
sermons, pamphlets, tracts, associations, and predictions of 
Nortbern A bolitionists are to be consummated by a perpetual 
exile of their pet subject to that dreary waste of drowsy 
lotus-eaters, Liberia, or that wretched caricature of a self- 
governed community, the Haytian Republic ! 

The case which we have put is only one of supposition. 
We believe it to be incapable of realization. But we cannot 
forget that it embodies the designs and the hopes of an active 
and energetic political party in the North. What a notion 
it gives one of the wisdom and principle by which parties 
are actuated in that Republic, when the Union is convulsed 
by civil war and menaced by a terrible debt, in order that 
the South may become one sterile solitude, and the “ everlast- 
“ing negro” relapse into congenial barbarism amid the stagna- 
tion of Liberia ! 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL EMPIRE. 

Wa enes nice question in political metaphysics has been 

raised by M. pe Persicny’s warning to the Débats, 
and laid to rest by the Monitewr’s reprimand to the Patric. 
What is the true theory, the dominant idea, the fundamental 
principle of the Imperial Constitution of 1852% A fortnight 
ago, we should have thought this is a very easy question 
indeed. Considering that the Constitution of 1852 was ori- 
ginally evolved from the depths of the Napoleonig conscious- 
ness, that it simply expressed the will and pleasure of the 
victorious author of the coup @éat, and that all the institu- 
tions which it established are directly or indirectly dependent 
on the one master-hand that shaped the whole structure, we 
should have replied, without a second thought, that its fun- 
damental principle was the Emperor himself. We should 
have said that the same beneficent genius which saved 
society in France was also the primary and indispensable 
apport of the social fabric. In politics, as in theology, 
creation and preservation are twin attributes of supreme 
rule, and it appears almost a truism to assert that an order 
of things is sustained by the power which, alone and un- 
aided, called it into being. There was certainly nothing in 
the mode in which the recent modification of that great 
work of art was p and accomplished to mar the 
satisfactory simplicity of this theory. Voluntarily and un- 
asked, Napotgon III. renounced a prerogative which he was 
pleased to consider injurious to the interests of which he had 


made himself the . As M. Troprone put it in the 
exposition of the Imperial idea which he addressed to an 
admiring and obedient Senate, the Emprror “ spontaneously 
“imposed limits on himself,” and gracefully set bounds to a 
power which it was at his own option to retain in all its origi- 
nalamplitude. He was free to keep in his own hands the right 
of spending money which the Legislative Body had never 
voted, but he justly thought that every object of his policy 
might be substantially answered by the milder expedient of 
appropriating to one purpose supplies which that assembly 
had voted for another ; and France and Europe were invited 
to applaud the prudent magnanimity of a sovereign who 
voluntarily disencumbered himself of a superfluous power. 
It is difficult to discover in any stage of the process evenra 
seeming contradiction of the great principle of Imperial 
absolutism. We should have thought it consistent with the 
very strictest political orthodoxy to say that a monarch who 
defines his own prerogatives and submits only to self-imposed 
restraint, is himself the fundamental principle of the institu- 
tions over which he presides. 

Nevertheless, it appears that it is not allowed to a French 
journalist—at least, it isnotallowed toall French journalists— 
to deduce with impunity this obvious corollary from admitted 
premisses. It is precisely for maintaining this apparently 
demonstrable thesis that the'Débats has got itself into trouble 
with M. pe Persieny. M. St. Marc Girarpiy, in an article 
on M. Tropione’s speech to the Senate, hazarded the seem- 
ingly indisputable position that “the most fundamental 
“ principle of the Constitution of 1852 is the Emperor,” and 
that “it is an illusion to believe that it is the Empire that. 
“sustains the Emperor, and not the Emperor that sustains 
“the Empire.” Unimpeachably accurate as the assertion 
appears to ordinary minds, it is more than M. pe Persieny 
can stand. It is open to the President of the Senate to speak 
of the Emperor as spontaneously dictating modifications 
of a Constitution created by his own Imperial fiat, but it is 
not open to an Orleanist journal to say very much the same 
thing with an immaterial variation of phrase. The Débats was 
served with an avertissement for no other offence than a too 
unreserved acceptance of the teaching of one of the very 
highest of Imperialist authorities. The assertion that the 
Emperor is supreme over the Constitution which he created 
at his pleasure and amends at his discretion, and that his 
Empire is sustained by the hand that made it, betrays (when 
coming from the wrong quarter) a “factious spirit,” and 
shows a reprehensible desire to “shake men’s faith in the 
“strength and durability of existing institutions” M. pe 
Persiany, as we all know, has been labouring for more than 
a year past to “acclimatize habits of free discussion ;” but 
he draws the line here. For obvious reasons, it must not be 
permitted to M. St. Marc Grrarpry and the Débats to pro- 
claim too broadly that the Saviour of Society is necessary to 
France. 

The warning to the Débats seemed a strong measure, yet 
it was not without its bright side. Surely it was something 
gained to the cause of representative self-government to 
have it thus laid down by authority that the Emperor is, 
after all, not the fundamental principle of French political 
institutions, and that the Empire has, or ought to have, a 
self-existent vitality of its own, independent of the hand that 
gave it being. Ifit was declared a punishable offence in a 
public writer to magnify unduly the importance of the 
Sovereign, there appeared to be hope at last for those who 
believe it possible to graft Parliamentary Government 
on the stock of Napoleonism. It was remembered, too, 
that something was once said about “ crowning the 
“edifice of order with the coping-stone of liberty ;” and 
so there was nothing visibly irrational in the hypo- 
thesis that authority might be pleased rather than 
offended by suggestions that the time had arrived for sub- 
stantial concessions to the demand for a freer national life. 
Accordingly, M. pE La GuERRONNIERE’S Patrie has ventured, 
in an article entitled “ The Constitutional Empire,” to 
recommend that an august ruler should accept still larger 
limitations of an absolutism which cannot be even imputed 
to him without provoking official displeasure. M. DE LA 
GuERRONNIzRE, or his amanuensis, renders, of course, ample 
justice to the “liberal idea” which he is fortunately able to 
discover underlying and pervading the Napoleonic Constitu- 
tion ; but he hints that that idea has hitherto found inade- 
quate expression in administrative arrangements which have 
had the appearance of “absorbing all the organic forces of 
“the Government in the omnipotence of the Sovereign.” It 
is true that the “Constitutional Empire exists in pointof right 
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* ing alterations should be exclusively reserved to one 


“ under the Constitution of 1852 ;” but it has heretofore 
been “veiled” beneath the semblance of what hostile critics 
“have had an excuse for denouncing as a dictatorship.” It 
may even be asserted, not without plausibility, that “the 
“ participation of the public assemblies in public affairs has 
“ been more theoretical than real.” At length, however, the 
time has come when the rudimentary germs of free govern- 
ment must be, developed into the full-grown proportions of a 
true Constitutional Empire. The new senatus consultum is 
much, but it is not everything. Something must be added 
to give completeness to a political fabric which has hitherto 
only partially embodied its own sublime ideal. The law of 
the press may perhaps bear revision ; and even Ministerial 
responsibility would be only a legitimate result of the original 
Napoleonic conception. In short, M. pz La GUERRONNIERE’S 
Empire “ is now entering on a Constitutional and Liberal 
“ phase,” and France awaits with confidence the visible re- 
alization of principles which received a theoretical consecra- 
tion in 1852. 

It is disappointing to find that this ingenious and pleasant 
scheme has not been favourably viewed by the only autho- 
rized expositors of the Imperial mind. The plausible assump- 
tion that, if M. Sr. Marc Girarpin and the Débats are 
wrong in asserting that the Emperor sustains the Empire, 
M. pe La GuERRONNIERE and the Patrie must be right in 
claiming for the Empire an independent life of its own, is 
not justified by the result. For reasons which will be 
readily conjectured, the over-zealous Patrie is not visited 
with an avertissement, but it is plainly told by the Moniteur 
that this sort of thing will not do. The Moniteur hand- 
somely acknowledges that the article is “conceived in 
“the best spirit ;’ but it is “calculated to excite contro- 
“versy,” and controversy about the Constitution is no part 
of the Imperial system. The Constitution is a “ pact,” 
“a fundamental pact;” and of course it is of the 
very essence of a pact that the right of propos- 


of the parties. “The initiative of modifications to be 
“ introduced into the fundamental pact belongs exclusively to 
“the Emperor and to the Senate, and that pact must be ex- 
“ cluded from all discussion.” So now at last we know where 
we are. The Constitution of 1852 is a pact, agreement, 
contract, or bargain, of so singular a nature that it is at any 
time open to revision and amendment at the hands of one 
party, but is on no pretence to be discussed or criticised by 
the other. Even eulogy is not, in strictness, permissible, 
though the impropriety may sometimes be pardoned in con- 
sideration of the friendly zeal of the eulogist. This is intel- 
ligible, if not satisfactory. Only one may be permitted to 
remark that rather hard measure has been dealt to M. Sr. 
Makc Grrarpin and the Débats for an offence which, having 
been already committed without censure by M. Tropione, 
is now repeated by the Moniteur itself. It would 
be difficult, without transcribing the identical words 
of the Orleanist writer, to lay down more distinctly than is 
done by the official organ of the Imperial Government the 
dangerous doctrine that the Emperor is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the “ pact” which he alone is at liberty to alter and 
amend, and that the Empire has no independent, self-sus- 
taining life of its own. Those sanguine politicians, on either 
side of the Channel, who have tried so hard to believe in the 
Constitutional Empire, are now, once for all, undeceived. 
Tt is officially notified that, though Naroteon III. may 
change his policy abroad, and impose ostensible restraints on 
his prerogative at home, he has not the remotest intention 
of letting the reins out of his own hands, and is quite in- 
capable of forgetting who is the only true source of all 
legitimate power. 


THE FINSBURY AND NOTTINGHAM ELECTIONS. 


T is not often that an election involves an obvious moral, 

but Nottingham, following on Finsbury, constitutes a 
ready-made parable. The Radicals have won two brilliant 
triumphs in a fortnight, and their organs are thoroughly 
ashamed of their success. A suffrage almost as worthless as 
if it were universal, protected by an exemption from respon- 
sibility which could hardly have been increased by the Ballot, 
has, to the great vexation of intelligent agitators, enriched 
the House of Commons with the dignity and wisdom of 
Mr. Cox and Sir Rozert Currron. Such are the chosen 
representatives of the class to which Mr. Bricur and his 
followers would transfer the exclusive control of domestic 


shameless servility to the mob appear to be the only qualities 
required in an ultra-Liberal candidate. Yet there is nothing 
poet 0 or especially blameable in the confirmation by the 
multitude of all the warnings against its supremacy which 
have been suggested by reason and by former experience. If 
popular constituencies would attend to the significant hints 
of their would-be leaders, they would be more on their guard 
while promiscuous suffrage is on its trial, and they would 
keep back their Coxrs and Cuirrons till they had nothin 
more to ask of an unreformed Parliament and an 
country. Unluckily, ‘‘the terrible child” utterly refuses to 
be restrained by the nods and winks of decorous demagogues. 
“You know, my dear,” says the political aunt or governess 
from Birmingham, “that you always like moderate Dissenters, 
“and that you behave prettily to Liberal noblemen. I shall 
“ be quite ashamed of you if you don’t deserve the good cha- 
“yracter I have given you. Now shake hands with Mr. 
“ Remincton Mitts, and make a bow to Lord Lincouy.” 
“ No, I won't,” Young Democracy bawls out, with vehement 
candour. “I don’t care for moderation, and I want no 
“ Liberalism here. If I am not to have my own way, I may 
“as well not be allowed to vote at all. So, Cox for ever! 
“ Mitts down the river! and away with Number 30.” The 
logic of the nursery is often sounder than the ethical theories 
which find favour with parents and guardians. If the rabble 
is to be supreme, the educated minority must be prepared 
for a total change of men, and ultimately of measures. In 
the mean time, a few incarnate reductions of mob-rule to 
absurdity are, for purposes of conviction, worth volumes of 
argument ; and they are proportionally distasteful to the 
philosophers whose systems they provide with undesired illus- 
trations. Mr. Bricut, three years ago, showed Englishmen 
how they would be governed under household suffrage ; and 
Sir Roperr Currron and Mr. Cox are specimens of the 
persons who would govern them. 

It is said that at both elections the Derbyite party sup- 
rted the extreme or ridiculous candidate. It may be 
doubted whether there are any professed Conservatives in 
Finsbury ; but the Nottingham Tories have been in the 
habit of allying themselves with the Chartists since the days 
of Fzarcus O'Connor. If it were their object to exhibit 
the tendency of democratic doctrines in their most repulsive 
form, the immorality of offering an insincere support to erro- 
neous or exaggerated theories would be far more censurable 
than the violent levity of the untaught mob. As far as the 
decision of the constituency was influence@ by Conservative 
support, the apparent demonstration of its unfitness for its 
duty is founded on a fraud. No voter has a right delibe- 
rately to prefer the worse candidate to the better, in the hope 
that public opinion may be roused to reaction against a dis- 
creditable choice. It is allowable to smile at the blunders 
of an opponent, but not to prompt or to share them. But 
the Nottingham followers of Mr. DiskarLI may probably be 
acquitted of any far-fetched scheme for the exposure of 
Radical absurdities. With the approbation of the London 
busybodies of the same party, they wished to defeat the 
son of a Minister, and to deprive the Government of a 
reliable vote. As it would have been useless to start 
a special candidate, they put up with the nominee of a 
faction which can only be connected with their own by 
common antipathies, operating nevertheless in contrary direc- 
tions. Those who censured Lord Liycotn for his hesitation 
on Church-rates voted for the professed enemy of the 
Church ; and the opponents of democratic change helped to 
return the advocate of the Ballot and of universal suffrage. 
Political tactics of this kind are wrong in themselves ; and 
those who adopt them may perhaps consider it a more 
forcible objection that they are pre-eminently foolish. The 
Tory Chartists of Nottingham followed closely in the foot- 
steps of their Parliamentary chief, and yet they might have 
observed that Mr. Disragti has never gained anything by 
his ingenuity except a damaging reputation for indirectness 
and cunning. For every Irish malcontent whom he has half 
conciliated he has lost a dozen votes in some decisive divi- 
sion ; and when he thought Mr. Bricut's alliance attain- 
able and desirable, he found that the majority of his own 
supporters would refuse to follow him through the mire. 

Lord PALMERSTON would have retained 
office to the present time if the House of Commons had not 
known that his opponents were ready to tamper with the 
Constitution whenever a temporary coalition with his ene- 
mies gave them hopes of a majority. : 

The most plausible excuse for the return of Sir Roperr 
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mysterious institution which appears to be known as 
“No. 30.” Strangers can only conjecture the meaning of 
the constant allusions to the obnoxious tenement ; but 
it may be assumed that an organization for the manage- 
ment of the borough elections has communicated its own 
unpopularity to the site of its operations. It is fortunate 
that in England, all electioneering clubs, after a time, defeat 
the object for which they were formed. In New York and 
other American States, all political power originates in some 
Mozart or Tammaney Hall, where the managers of factions 
distribute seats and places to their favoured adherents ; and 
perhaps no more wholesome arrangement is possible 
in constituencies of unwieldy bulk. If the suffrage in 
this country were largely diluted, the American art of elec- 
toral arithmetic would come into fashion; but at pre- 
sent voters like to believe at least that they are following 
their own inclinations, or that they are acting with some 
individual leader. The rump of the Corn-law League 
became so hateful to Manchester through its habit of 
officious dictation, that Mr. Brignur and Mr. Grsson 
were thrown out by a large majority, although their con- 
stituents had not changed their political opinions. After 
depriving their club of its original city home, Mr. Grorce 
Wiutson and his colleagues turned their attention to the 
county, and consequently three supporters of Lord Dery 
now represent the manufacturing district of South Lancashire. 
Mr. Layarp was elected by a large majority, not only on 
account of his personal merits, but because the No. 30 of 
Southwark had declared itself in favour of his opponent. 
Even the success of Mr. Cox might in some degree be at- 
tributed to a dislike of the dominant league of publicans and 
Dissenting preachers. The failure of Political Unions to in- 
fluence electors is the best proof of the inherent soundness 
of the representative system. It is possible that No. 30 
may be the home of enlightened patriotism, the cradle of useful 
reforms, and the salutary terror of proved abuses. Its real 
character is unknown to fame beyond the walls of Nottingham, 
but it is evident that popular belief endowed the locality with 
offensive attributes, and it is pleasant to find even an approxi- 
mately creditable reason for electing Sir Ropert Ciirroy. 
If borough democracy is deficient in obedience to its 
pastors and masters, it may, on the other hand, take credit 
for a kind of boyish innocence or absence of any deliberate 
purpose of doing harm. The Coxes and Ciirrons are not 
likely to upset the Constitution, nor are they sent to Parlia- 
ment with any such malignant intention. They will vote on 
all practical questions, probably, with Lord Patwerstoy— 
or at the worst, they will carry out some hustings under- 
standing by giving Mr. Disraet another chance of office. 
Their colleagues will not be curious to know either their 
real opinions or the arguments by which they may be sup- 
ported. It will be of little importance that they follow 
Mr. H. Berke ey once a year into the lobby after listening 
to an hour's buffoonery about the Ballot. Mr. Mixuis would, 
in nine cases out of ten, have been on the same side with 
Mr. Cox; and Lord Lincoty, though his adversary outbid 
him, professed a considerable part of the popular creed. 
The time may come when the House of Commons sinks 
to the level of the American House of Representatives, 
in which one politician is nearly as good as another. Parlia- 
ment has hitherto only counted heads after there has been 
a serious difference of opinion among its responsible leaders, 
When, as in the case of Mr. Bricut, disaffection to the insti- 
tutions of the country is combined with force of character 
and intellect, the opponents of revolutionary change must 
watch and counteract the efforts of a formidable antagonist. 
There is no cause for vigilance in the return of the new 
members for Finsbury and Nottingham. Their constituents 
have gratified themselves, and they have furnished a new and 
effective argument against hasty reforms; but, by accident 
or design, they have abstained from laying any mine against 
order and property—or rather, they have taken the precau- 
tion to charge it with powder much too damp to explode. 


OUR COLONIAL POLICY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


5. ty armada of steam-transports is now bearing across the 
Atlantic eight or ten thousand Imperial troops, with 
proportionate cargoes of military stores, for the reinforce- 
ment of the British garrisons in North America. Whether 
their valuable freights are to be locked up awhile in ice- 
drifts on the St. Lawrence, or landed on firm ground at 
Halifax or St. John’s, depends on contingencies which defy 
even the calculations of our wisest meteorologists, and are 


evidently beyond the control of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But whether the winter passage of our brave soldiers across 
the ocean is to be ended by a few hours’ railway trip from their 
landing-place to Quebec, or by a five hundred miles’ march 
across the frozen morasses of New Brunswick, let us hope 
that, sooner or later, they may reach safely the heart of that 
territory which Mr. Szwarp recently proposed to annex to 
the Northern States of America. 

It may be roughly estimated that eighteen or twenty 
thousand British troops of all arms, and at least five times 
that number of local militiamen and volunteers, will shortly 
be at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty’s forces in British North America. Munitions of 
war are passing rapidly along the internal lines of communi- 
cation for the defence of our Canadian cities, which are 
already armiug themselves against any possible aggression. 
Si pacem velis, para bellum, is the motto which has appa- 
rently been adopted by both the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments at this eventfui crisis; and whatever may be 
the final issue of the communications now passing between 
the Cabinets of London and Washington, England has at all 
events afforded to the world one unmistakeable proof of her 
desire for peace, in her vigorous and prompt preparations for 
the defence of her Transatlantic empire against the contin- 
gencies of war. And though these costly precautions may 
have been undertaken on the exclusive responsibility of the 
Executive Government, it may be safely asserted that, in thus 
reassuring the loyalty and confidence of our North American 
colonists, they have but anticipated the unanimous instincts 
of Parliament and of the country. 

The stoutest advocates for economy in our colonial ad- 
ministration, the most ardent admirers of that ancient policy 
which stimulated colonial self-reliance, will not dispute the 
responsibility of the parent State for the protection of our 
distant dependencies against perils directly arising from the 
results of Imperial policy. During the last session of Parlia- 
ment, our colonial military expenditure was the subject of a 
specific investigation by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. When the report of that Committee was presented, 
five months ago, an invasion of Canada was among the 
remotest of the probable perils of our colonial empire. It 
is therefore not unworthy of remark, that while depre- 
cating the unwise policy which has too often fostered and 
prolonged colonial wars, and affirming broadly the responsi- 
bility of all colonial communities for the maintenance of in- 
ternal order within their respective boundaries, the Com- 
mittee admit no less distinctly the claims of those communi- 
ties on Imperial aid in their defence against all external 
perils occasioned by their dependence on a parent State, 
which may involve them in its own disputes with other 
nations of the world. To defend a transatlantic colonial 
frontier line of three thousand miles, tle natural access to 
which is during half the year closed to our approaches, is 
doubtless a severe task to a nation which undertakes at the 
same time to garrison Hindostan with eighty thousand 
British soldiers, to protect its settlers in New Zealand and 
South Africa against chronic wars with native races, and 
to guard its commerce by maintaining naval and mili- 
tary posts in all quarters of the globe. And when it is 
borne in mind that to our North American colonists have been 
conceded the full privileges of self government, it may be 
doubted whether their relations with Engiand, as regards the 
actual distribution of power, responsibility, and charge, have 
any parallel in the history of the world. The Imperial re- 
sponsibility for their defence has nevertheless been under- 
taken, and cannot without dishonour be evaded. But though 
no Englishman can desire to escape the burdens which 
devolve on the citizens of an empire on which the sun 
never sets, yet there are seasons—and the present is 
one of them—when the glaring inconsistencies of our 
past colonial administration are irresistibly forced on 
our notice by the pressure on our resources inevitably 
involved in the fulfilment of our admitted obligations. 
To ripen to the earliest possible maturity, social and 
political, the dependencies of our empire, to qualify them 
for present self-government and eventual independence, is 
now the universally recognised aim and object of our 
colonial policy. If free institutions and Executive Councils 
responsible to and removable by provincial Legislatures, 
were all that went to constitute colonial prosperity, Great 
Britain has certainly done her duty to the full. But Im- 
perial responsibilities of a far more costly and substantial 
nature are distinctly implied by the whole history of our 
military administration in North America. 
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By the maintenance of an average peace establishment 
of 5000 troops at Imperial cost, by an expenditure of at least 
two or three millions: sterling on North American fortifi- 
cations, by the gratuitous distribution of arms, accoutre- 
ments, and ammunition for the equipment of provincial 
co we have, of late years, uniformly taught our colonists 
to rely for their defence on the parent State ; and we cannot 
complain if they have been willing learners of a lesson so wel- 
come, and willing recipients of a political position in which 
they could enjoy the privileges without bearing the usually 
correlative burdens of independent States. Yet, without com- 
plaining of this state of things as a grievance, we would never- 
theless venture to remark that, if it is really worth our while 
to hold Canada against all comers, it must surely be 
worth our while to secure a ready access to that colony 
at all seasons of the year. At the present moment, Montreal, 
which is only within a few hours by railway from Portland, 
through the State of Maine, can be only reached from Hali- 
fax, by forced marches, in little less than a fortnight. The 
certain inconvenience and possible disaster likely to arise 
from this state of things have been admitted by every Colonial 
Secretary, for the last quarter of a century ; but political 
and financial obstacles have always impeded the completion 
of internal communications between the Canadian cities and 
our own Atlantic seaboard. A railway traversing five 
hundred miles of territory thinly peopled, and for the 
most part uncultivated, has not been deemed by capi- 
talists a tempting enterprise for the investment of five 
millions sterling, even before the discouragements re- 
cently sustained by similar but more hopeful undertakings. 
Finance Ministers at home have not unnaturally hesitated 
to suppert, by an Imperial guarantee, a work as to the exe- 
cution of which colonial opinion was divided. It has been 
hinted from time to time that a federal union of the North 
American Provinces might facilitate the accomplishment of 
these internal communications; but the rivalries which im- 
peded the selection of a Canadian capital were not very en- 
couraging to any grand projects of colonial amalgamation. 
One-tenth of the public money which (as Lord Grey in- 
formed the Committee of last Session) has been “absolutely 
“wasted” on colonial fortifications, with which “the wisest 
“thing we could now do would be to blow them up again,” 
would have sufficed to complete, for all Imperial purposes, those 
internal communications of our North American colonies 
on which engineers have reported, statesmen corresponded, 
colonists memorialized, without the slightest result, for the 
last thirty years. And so it comes to pass that the facilities 
for the defence of a colony which we won by great efforts a 
century ago, and have since held at vast sacrifice of blood 
and treasure, largely depend upon the mere chance whether 
a quarrel between England and her only «possible enemy 
in that quarter of the world may arise in January or July. 

It has been said, and perhaps truly, that there are but two 
alternative principles of relationship between colonies and 
parent States—that of subserviency and dependence, or that 
of community and partnership. To elevate the former, wher- 
ever it exists, to the rank of the latter, is the obvious func- 
tion of all Imperial Government. Our early North American 
colonies, before the declaration of Independence, paid the 
whole cost of their military defence out of their own taxes, 
and yet provided in addition for the whole expense of their 
civil government. During the Seven Years’ War they raised, 
clothed, and fed 25,000 men at the cost of several millions 
sterling ; and history records more than one occasion on 
which, as at Lewisburgh and Cape Breton, they actually 
aided Great Britain in her colonial conflicts. They were, in 
fact, partners both in the burdens and the privileges of 
British citizenship. If the same relation does not sub- 
sist between England and her five North American provinces 
at the present day, it is not colonial loyalty but British 
policy which has been at fault. The chivalrous sympathy 
which our late war with Russia called forth in all those 
provinces, and their vigorous preparations for self-defence 
at a time when Imperial interests demanded the temporary 
withdrawal of a large portion of our troops, were only a 
fair sample of the spirit of mutual confidence and co-opera- 
tion which, though now, perhaps, fitful and evanescent, might 
undoubtedly, under happier auspices, become the uniform 
characteristics of our colonial relationship. If our North 

_ American empire is really to be qualified for that self-defence 
which has been held to be a natural consequence of self- 
government, it must be by that consolidation of its powers 
and resources which may enable Canada and the Lower 
Provinces to hold their own among the nations of the world. 


This end can only be attained by an Imperial policy which, 
steadily aiming at colonial self-reliance, seconds all efforts in 
that direction by liberally aiding in the development of 
the resources of all our colonies. It is by fearlessly applying 
all the means within our power for qualifying our colonies 
for eventual independence, that we may hope gradually to 
relieve the Imperial Treasury of the burden of their defence, 
and to reap, at no distant day, our own reward in the 
advancing greatness and prosperity of loyal subjects, converted 
through the natural process of political growth into the free 
and friendly allies of the British Empire. 


RELATIONS. 


good old English words kinsfolk,” kinsman,” 
“‘kinswoman,” seem, like so many other good old English 
words, to have pretty well died out of the language. Professor 
Miiller must, one would think, mourn at seeing one of the oldest 
and most extensive roots in the whole Aryan stem doomed to ex- 
tinction. “ Kin” is gone. “ Kind” and “ kindly,” if they have not 
gone, are changing their meanings. Shakspeare’s play on the 
words “ more than kin, and less than kind,” has by this time lost 
half its force. Instead of “ kinsfolk,” a word with a meaning, 
we now get “relations,” a word which co mean ss or 
nothing. A man may stand in all manner of relations to another, 
but it is hard to see how he can himself be the relation, and it is 
still harder to see how “relation” has got to mean one who 
stands in the particular relation of kindred. How this odd 
change has come about is just the sort of problem for Dean 
Trench to work out to perfection. 

Granting, then, that a man is to have relations where his fore- 
fathers would have had kinsfolk, several curious considerations 
present themselves touching the said kinsfolk or relations. It is 
assumed that a man ought to care more for the said relations than 
for other people—that some law of morals, if not of nature, binds 
him to love them, perhaps to house and feed them, while they are 
alive, and to divide his substance among them when he is dead. 
Many people would think a man perfectly unnatural if, in any 
manner whatsoever—in appointing to an office, in presenting to a 
living, in making his will, even in choosing his own guests and 
companions—he made more of other people, strangers as they 
would call them, than of his own flesh and blood. Let the strangers 
be ever so much more agreeable, ever so much more deserving, 
blood, we are told, ought to be thicker than water. Then, when 
a man marries, the burthen is made twofold. Besides his own 
uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and cousins to the ninth and tenth 
generation, he is expected to take up his wife’s uncles, aunts, &c., 
to an equally remote degree. Now, why is all this? Why 
should a man care more for his relations, and still more for his 
wife’s relations, than he cares for other people? Why should 
blood be thicker than water? Or rather, why should the friend 
whom you have chosen be called water, and the cousin whom you 
have not chosen and whom you know nothing about, be called 
blood? Why is a childless man supposed to have made an un- 
natural will if he bestows his goods either on a dear friend or a 
useful institution rather than on one whose only claim is that he 
is sprung from the same great-grandmother as himself ? 

In so saying, we put aside really domestic relations—that inner 
circle which nature undoubtedly does give a man. If there is no 
special love between parent and child, or brother and sister, it 
see that there must be something very wrong somewhere. It 
does not follow that parent or child, or brother or sister, is the 
person whose conduct you abstractedly most approve, or whose 
company you abstractedly most enjoy. It is enough, in all ordi- 
nary cases, that he is parent, or child, or brother. Community 
of birth, community of ideas and associations from birth onwards, 
with the countless ties which arise among those who are really 
members of one family, supply the place of the qualifications 
which are needed in a man who is chosen to be a friend. You 
may very often love none the less even when you condemn. 
Still more commonly your eyes may be so blinded that you do 
not condemn when you ought. All this comes out most strongly 
between kinsfolk of different sexes. Brothers may be rivals, 
fathers may look on their sons as their supplanters, sons may 
look on their fathers as standing in their way. But mother and 
son do not so often clash—father and daughter, brother aad 
sister, seldomer still. A mother, indeed, has often the hardest 
trial of all—that of giving up her own place to her son’s wife. 
But then a mother has proverbially the greatest stock of natural 
love of all wherewith to endure this or anything else. And, any- 
how, the deposition comes once for all, and that in the natural 
course of things, while rivalries between male kinsfolk may go on 
indefinitely. Brothers and sisters come seldomest of all into col- 
lision with one another, and their relation has something specially 

leasing and graceful about it. Difference of sex comes in just 
ar enough to give an additional degree of tenderness without 
the slightest d of passion. 

But even within this inner circle there is sometimes an exag- 
gerated notion of kindred which seems to us very absurd. Some 
people seem to talk as if their kinsfolk were beings of a different 
mould from the rest of mankind—as if it were sacrilege for any 
one, even for another near kinsman, to hint that they were not 
absolutely perfect—as if for their errors and failures some cause 
must always have existed showing that they were not errors or 
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failures after all. The mentionof a thing too obvious for denial meets 
with a frown or a rebuke, but everything short of that is ingeni- 
ously explained away. If fathers of families are capable of every- 
thing in one sense, the piety of some daughters and sisters is 
eapable of everything in another. Ifa near kinsman is so much 

’ as plucked, it is easier to invent a story of a wicked conspiracy 
among the examiners than to believe that he was plucked de- 
servedly. It has always struck us that this sort of feeling can 
only be the result ofan overweening opinion of our own excellence. 
We are so very good and wise ourselves that something of our 
own brightness reflects on all who are near to us, and they, too, 
are good and wise in their proper degree. Otherwise it is hard to 
see why the kinsfolk of A or B may not be exposed to the same 
errors and misfortunes which are confessedly likely to overtake 
the kinsmen of C and D. 

But when we get beyond this innermost circle, surely the case 
is completely altered. A cousin is proverbially a different thing, 
and so surely are uncles and nephews. It may so happen that 
circumstances may make an uncle exactly like a father, or cousins 
exactly like brothers and sisters. ut when this happens, 
they are loved not because they are cousins by blood, but be- 
cause they are brothers and sisters in feeling. And when this 
is not the case, a cousin is much the same as anybody else. To 
be sure, an attractive female cousin has advantages, as the begin- 
nings of love-making may be done under the guise of cousinhood. 
It is a wonderful gain in such a case to be invested at once with 
the right of the Christian name—sometimes, it may be, with 
dearer privileges still. So a male cousin may be more easily 
converted into a friend than another man, because there will be 
commonly a many persons, things, and places equally fami- 
liar to both, which are great helps over the awkward first stages 
of a new acquaintance. But this is really no more than to say that 
cousins are in much the same position as scholars on the same 
foundation, or other young men who are in any way thrown closely 
together. A perfectly unknown kinsman is really as indifferent an 
— as a perfectly unknown stranger. If, indeed, you are likel 
to have much to do with him, he inspires a vague sort of dread. 
You know not what manner of man he may be, and yet you have a 
sort of notion that you are bound to like him, or at any rate to make- 
believe to like him. We once were introduced to literally a cart- 
load of cousins of whose existence we had before not the slightest 
notion. We had never seen them before, and luckily we are not 
likely to see them again, so our emotions at the interview were 
not specially exciting. But if such a settlement of cousins were 
to come and plant a colony a mile from our house, just fancy our 
anxieties. We should be called on to be in some sort the intro- 
ducers, sponsors, and guarantees of ple of whom we knew 
nothing, with whom we should be willing te take one’s chance 
with the rest of the world, to give them a fair field, but no more. 
Fancy such a burthen laid on one’s shoulders, with the certainty 
of being called an unnatural brute if one refused. Yet this is 
what the doctrine of relationship held by some most respectable 
people would actually require of everybody who has the bad luck 
to be related to anybody else. 

But if a man’s own relations are often a sore burthen, what 
shall be said of his wife’s relations? We once heard a man of 
unusual wisdom and moderation—himself a bachelor—deliver 
himself of this terse apophthegm, “ A man’s wife’s relations are 
his natural enemies.” e once heard another single man, a 
divine of no small sense and learning, bring it as a proof of apo- 
stolic forbearance on the part of the Apostle Peter that he not 
only had his wife’s mother in his house, but submitted without 
repining tothe miracle which raised her from the point of death. 
Perhaps these doctors carried matters a little too far, but it may 
not be going too far to say that a man’s wife's relations constitute 
one of the great difficulties of life. Some good easy men submit 
at once. Having first taken up all their own kinsfolk on their 
backs, they take up their wife’s kinsfolk on the top of them, 
and so jog contentedly through the world. Others venture to 
kick, or at least to s te. The result of their speculations 
will probably be that while, among one’s own kinsfolk, the female 
kindred are more pleasant than the male, among one’s wife’s 
kinsfolk the male affines are commonly less unpleasant than 
the female. Such may be the reflections of the speculative 
class—probably a small, certainly an unwise class. It is, 
doubtless, truer wisdom to accept the whole thing, to get used to 
it, possibly in the end to like it, as Indian devotees are said to 
get in the end to like sleeping on spikes better than sleeping on 
a bed. Speculatively, then, father-in-law and brother-in-law 
seem to us far less terrible than mother-in-law and sister-in-law. 
We mean after marriage; before marriage, mamma and sisters 
are all rose-colour, while papa and brothers have an awkward 
smell of settlements, and possible wranglings thereupon. But 
when people are fairly married and set up, the wife’s male kins- 
folk are much like other people. If they come to your house, they 
are much like any other guests. They may grow into friends in 
whom you delight, they may remain mere acquaintances to whom 
you are civil, but they do not often grow into positive bores. But 
the mother, the sisters—the common sense of mankind proclaims 
mothers-in-law at least to be natural enemies. As for the sisters, 
we confess to having often been amazed at the line taken by 
both the opponents and advocates of changes in the law of 
marriage. Differing in their inferences, they argue on a some- 
what strange assumption. Both assume that a man will 


have a special love for his wife's sister; the only ques- | 


tion is, whether that love should be the love of a 
brother or the love of a husband. Both alike assume that a 
widower will naturally want his wife’s sister to live with him— 
the only question is as to the terms on which they are to live 
a But will a man want his wife’s sister to live with him ? 
If he wants a wife, will he not look elsewhere? If he wants a 
sister, will he not prefer his own sister? It is manifest that the 
chances of his having an available sister are exactly equal to the 
chances of his wife having an availablesister. If he have a sister 
of his own, and do not prefer her to his wife’s sister, it can only 
be because he has been a victim of affinity during his wife's life- 
} og _ has learned, by long usage, to prefer the spikes to 

e bed. 

We put it to the minority who venture to speak, or even to 
think, on such a point, Is not the wife’s sister. the average wife's 
sister, rather a bore? The wife commonly has her own way—her 
sisters are more at home than the husband’s sisters. It is just 
because they are at home that they are a bore. The. wife's 
brothers have their own homes, their own occupations; they 
come and visit you as guests, on terms of intimate friendship, but 
nothing more. The same causes tend to make the wife’s married 
sisters at least tolerable. It is the maidens who are the grievance. 
First of all, in most cases, you have passed them by, you have 
plucked them, you have deliberately preferred their sister to 
them in a far more marked way than you have preferred her to 
other women. Without supposing om to be actually jealous, 
we take it that, in their heart of hearts, they do not love you for 
so doing. With this latent awkwardness about them, they come 
to your house, determined not to be guests, but to be quite at 
home. Your table-talk is directed to the births, deaths, and 
marriages of people for whom you care nothing. Your 
night’s rest is probably postponed because your wife and 
her sister must needs indulge in these nightly discourses 
which seem to be the crowning point of female happiness. 
This is one of the mysteries of our nature. Two men, be they 
the dearest friends in the world, when they have once lighted 
their candles and said good night, think no more of one another 
and feel no lack of one another till they meet at breakfast the 
next morning. But two women, two sisters or two dear friends, 
are not satisfied with talking all day down stairs—they must 
needs talk half the night in their bedrooms. Some prying 
novelist says somewhere that female nature is such that confi- 
dence cannot be perfect till the back-hair is let down; but we 
do not know enough ‘of ladies’ toilets to know whether this is 
the right explanation. If it be, we feel sure that many hus- 
bands would be quite satisfied to allow the back hair to be let 
down in the drawing-room ; at all events, from the withdraw- 
ing thither to the announcement of tea. As it is, the poor man 
has a creeping sensation that he, and his house, and his friends, 
and all bis affairs are being discussed just when he is anxious 
to forget them all in a sound slumber. We commend the ques- 
tion to the investigators of Social Science. Why do women de- 
light to chatter in their bedrooms, while men, if they do chatter, 
invariably chatter downstairs ? 

Is there any remedy? We know of none, save indeed the 
old text, ‘Bear and forbear.” Relations and wife’s relations 
are among the trials of human life in general, just as butlerdom 
and sermon-hearing are among the trials of particular forms of 
human life. A heathen is exempt from one, and a poor Chris- 
tian from the other; but then they have other trials of their 
own instead. But all men, of whatever rank, race, or creed, are 
liable to cousins and wife’s sisters. We cannot speak from ex- 
perience, but we should think that Mahometanism or Mormonism 
could only make the matter worse. They are, after all, trials 
which a little apathy may carry one through. The mistake is in 
kicking, straining, speculating, and not swallowing the whole 
thing without resistance. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


‘iw shops are very gay at this time of year with innumerable 
articles which the vendors consider attractive to those who 
are engaged in the anxious office of choosing a present suited to 
the season. What are technically termed articles of virtue are 
especially obtruded, and consist ome ee! of thin pieces of brass 
or tin of’ French manufacture, covered with the faintest wash of 
gilding, and contrived to conceal lucifers in some undiscover- 
able recess. ‘There are also books in abundance which 
are made to sell at this time, and never dreamt of 
at any other season of the year; and all the usual 
objects of shop decoration appear in unusual abundance and 
brightness. The supply is, however, not in excess of the demand. 
Everybody with five — to spare gives some present at 
Christmas ; and a very excellent custom it is. Christmas is the 
only Church Festival or Fast that is kept in England exactly as 
it ought to be. There is a religious feeling carefully preserved, 
but there is no weight or gloom imposed, nor any s line of 
distinction drawn between spiritual bakers and barbers. Every- 
one is, metaphorically speaking, good enough to be shaved at 
Christmas. We greatly prefer the nee of the season 
by the festival to the French and Scotch custom of concentrati 
Liberality and mirth on the opening day of the year. An 
after the main element of Christmas has been provided 
for, and care has been taken that young people shall eat more 
than is good for them, and that parents and uncles shall discharge 
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the pleasing task of seeing that this duly happens, the second | 

t interest of Christmas time is the presents. They represent | 
in a milder form, and in one accommodated to the outward | 
decorum of modern manners, the old interchange of free 
pleasantries which used to be licensed by the season. Respectable 
people do not kiss each other under the mistletoe now-a-days ; but 
at Christmas time any one is privileged to give any one else a 

sent. We have come round to the more delicate Oriental 
Pishion of intimating our feelings by our gifts. There is, however, 
in this world, a bad side to the best things, and even Christmas 
presents have their accompanying shadow. Christmas - boxes 
are the dark shade of Christmas presents. When given to 
persons who, like children and servants, have a privileged claim 
on us, they are really nothing but presents; but when they are 
the mere exactions of importunate aliens, they are a great 
nuisance. Why should the butcher's boy think he is to have 
a tribute paid him on this occasion for daily driving a blind 
horse in a hand gallop against cur gate-posts; and, above all, why 
should each of the postmen who distribute the eight‘or nine daily 
deliveries of letters in the metropolitan districts claim to have 
half-a-crown for his services ? 

By all means let Christmas presents be given to extend friend- 
ships, to suggest affectionate thoughts, and to keep up the ties of 
family feelings. But it is not very easy to find presents, and 
the great trouble of choosing a present is the reason why many 
persons who would like to make a Christmas gift abstain. It is 
so hard to know what will be suitable. If we think of our friends 
and their wants, we are often pressed with the difficulty that the 
object of our affections or interest always supplies every want as 
soon as it is formed. With men this is especially the case. 
Men do not want many of the trifles and decorations of life, 
and what they do want they are apt to buy on the spot as 
soon as they discover the utility or convenience of the thing. 
Articles of virtue are miserably useless to men. What can be 
the good of giving a man a gilt cow capable of hiding a Vesta 
match in each of its horns? A penny box of lucifers is so much 
more convenierit. Books seem to be the safest things, for they 
are always of value, if only the donee is in the habit of reading. 
But then the donee is so very likely to have the book already, 
unless it is rare or expensive ; and unless we have an intimate 
acquaintance with his library we may o resent him with a 
duplicate. It is in order to meet this difficulty of choosing, that 
Christmas books have been invented. They are sure to serve as 
ornaments, if not as additions, to the library. They catch the 
eye at once, and no one can possibly find much fault with them, 
for they are beautifully got up, and are always unobjection- 
able in matter. The drawback is, that people have begun 
to find out their hollowness. The Christmas book serves 
as an ornament of a round table, but it does nothing 
more, and there is a sense of disappointment in discovering that 
this is the only function of a thing that pretends to ‘be a book. 
In no form is it so disagreeable to read a favourite author as ina 
thick, heavy volume, with about four lines in a waste of yellow 
paper as thick as a millboard, and with the conceits of artists 
continually interrupting the text. Illuminated works, cer- 
tainly, if very well done, have the additional recommen- 
dation of offering a puzzle; but when we have once dis- 
covered that it is possible to put the Beatitudes or the Lord’s 
Prayer in hieroglyphics which it costs an hour to decipher, 
the amusement palls on us. We are not so to see that 
the ingenuity of publishers or authors is beginning to 
devise a gift-book that is likely to be more acceptable. 
Such a volume as Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury is exactly 
what is really wanted as a Christmas present. It contains nine- 
tenths of what every one would agree to be the best short poems 
in the language. It puts them into a very portable, cheap, and 
convenient form, and, except that its combination of antique type 
and coloured paper make it rather illegible, it is as pleasant a 
volume to possess as 1 few shillings oun bay. The amusement of 
reading the notes, which condense into a few pages a t store 
of lively dogmatism, is alone worth the money. ose who 
intend to purchase it may be glad to know that by paying two 
or three shillings extra, they can get a copy nicely toes and 
without the heraldic device of the publisher. 


Children may read us a lesson in the art of buying presents. 
Most children roughly class their presents under one of two great 
heads. Either they are really precious, and are good enough to 
be stored away in the desk or other repository of treasures, or 
else. they are tacitly condemned to be destroyed, and the fun 
consists in breaking them up. It is to meet this latter taste 
that the admirable institution of penny bazaars has been in- 
vented, where six different articles, avowedly designed for imme- 
diate destruction, can be had for sixpence. Older people might 
enjoy the destruction of a thing in proportion to its cost, and 
may envy the glories of the great Jew in Codlinsby, who lights 
his pipes with bank-notes. But the pretty innocence of infancy 
delights in pulling to pieces a penny toy as much as in smashing 
a shilling one. e venture to think that well-chosen presents 
almost always come under one of these two heads. Either they 
are useful and valuable, and deserve to be kept, or else they are 
confessedly intended to perish in the using. Of course, a thi 

may be merely ornamental, and yet come under the former class. 
It is useful even in a drawing-room that is already prettily 


ed to have an accession to its stores. It is only the 
utterly hollow and meaningless presents like the Vesta-bearing 


cows and illustrated editions of the Sayings of the Seven 
that we condemn. Even as to these, we admit at onco 
taste is free. If any one says they wish to have or give such a 
cow or book, there is oe Gaputing with them. We can 
speak from what we fancy is the opinion of most people. But 
we think there is demonstrably a little too much prejudice 
against mere perishable and, as they are termed, useless presents. 
It is supposed to bespeak a frivolous mind and a perverted 
taste to offer and receive them. This we are convinced is 
a mistake. It is a mere delusion to suppose that nice things 
to eat, for example, are not welcome. No present brings 
the donor to the memory of the donee in a more vivid manner 
and in a more pleasant shape. The gratitude is shortlived, but 
then it is unalloyed and sincere. e highest kind of useful 
present comes first, but the highest kind of useless present a | 
rhaps come second. Let us take the best specimen of 

ind we can think of. Supposing a man to have neither of the 
two things in his possession, a Bible would certainly be the very 
best Christmas present we could give him; but after he had once 
made sure of his Bible, the next best thing would be, we should 
fancy, a brace of canvas-back ducks. 

Presents, however, to have full success, must be well received, 
and not only well given. There are some Day -v who do not like 
having presents given them. Occasionally this feeling arises 
from sheer churlishness. The recipients dislike the present, be- 
cause they fear that they will have to give something in return. 
They resent the offering as being in effect a bill which they will 
have to pay, and, they regard the transaction as being in effect 
a courteous mode of buying what they do not want. They 
argue that if they saw the Vesta-bearing cow in a shop, 
they would as soon think of dropping off Dover Chiff 
as of buying it; but if an impertinent friend has the 
impudence to give it them, they must pull out their 
sovereign to give him a bull full of pastiles in return, and 
thus they are entrapped into an involuntary barter. Of such 
ignorers of the charities of life we make no account. It must 
be always remembered that, even if they are e to the 
liability they deplore, they are sure to treat themselves gratis to 
a sovereign’s worth of grumbling, and this is quite enough com- 
pensation for them. It is only the sensitive and the delicate for 
whom we care. There are many persons who delight in giving 
presents, but who cannot bear receiving them. It flutters 
them and makes them nervous to think that they should 
be the objects of a friend’s choice, and that his money 
should have been devoted to them. This is to them 
a natural feeling, but it must be resolutely subdued. 
We have no right to deprive our friends of the plea- 
sure of seeing that their present is thoroughly acceptable. To 
receive presents without hesitation and with a conspicuous en- 
joyment of the gift and the attention it implies, is the mark of a 
frank and liberal nature, not of a grasping and mean one. 
the contrary, grasping persons are always dissatisfied with what 
is given them. e should consider a present not as conferring 
an obligation, but as conferring the privilege of giving some- 
thing in return. We entreat every one who gets a present 
this Christmas to smile and admire it, and to consider it a pure 
gain. 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


T isa fine thing to have cured ourselves of the ne | 
I habits of our ancestors; but there is no doubt that them 
conquest has left a formidable void in our social existence. The 
were never called upon to solve the difficulty which haunts the 
modern matron —‘“‘ How is the evening to be got through?” 
That unmanageable interval between tea and bed-time had no 
existence for the happy, half-unconscious votaries of toasts and 
heel-taps. But we are reformed characters now, and must not 
shirk the thorns that strew the paths of virtue. Only the hard- 
ship is, that it is not on the reformed characters that the disci- 
pline falls. The gentlemen used to be drunk, and are now sober; 
and the mistress of the house, who got rid of them in the drink- 
ing days, has to bear the burden of their reformation, and find 
amusements to beguile tlie weary hours of sobriety. For if she 
does not, they have their revenge in their own hands. can 
always go tosleep and snore—an ultima ratio to which, if she does 
not fulfil her functions, they are very apt to resort. And nothing is 
more destructive of social peace in a drawing-room than a snoring 
married man. Those sounds act upon his wife like a red rag on 
a bull. The attitude is so ungraceful, the noise is so unpolite, 
the tendency of blood to the head so dangerous, that she flies at 
him with a ferocity which entirely destroys all belief in domestic 
bliss in the minds of the younger portion of the tors. Itis 
the first duty, therefore, of the lady of the house to keep the 
middle-aged men awake. The young men may be 
trusted to keep themselves awake; but if nothing be done to 
prevent them, they are apt to find employments almost as trying 
to a British mother’s feelings. They display a taste for turning 
over the leaves of music-books, or P ying at draughts, or back- 
gammon, or o ise pairing off for some kind of flirting-match, 
which, unless they are eldest sons, is exceedingly objectionable. 
For the sake, therefore, of avoiding both es and 
alliances, it is before all things necessary that the mistress of the 
house should be well instructed in the lore of evening amusements. 

Since sobriety first began to make the want of them felt, the 
fashion has changed several times, and has curiously reflected 
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the dominant spirit of each successive period. In the days of 
our muscular and indecorous fathers, when animal spirits ran 
high, and the use of the mistletoe was not disdained, the evening 
amusement was a mere romp. Blind man’s buff, hunt the slip- 
per, and other games of a highly locomotive character, gave an 
excuse for plenty of violent exercise, and full license for prac- 
tical jokes. Then came the intellectual period, which, a few 
years ago, was at its height—the period of amateur lecturers, 
novels with a purpose, edifying toys, high-pressure education— 
the period when a condition of perpetual examination was the 
popular ideal of a perfected humanity. The prevailing mania 
extended even to evening amusements. It was good for young 
people to work their minds; and for the purpose of car- 
rymg out this informal schooling, unhappy guests, who 
were dead to the desire of self-improvement, and sighed 
for nothing but digestion and repose, were vexed with bouts 
rimés, “definitions,” ‘ proverbs,” and other cunningly con- 
trived intellectual tortures. After a time, however, the edu- 
cational tyranny pene away, and society is breathing more 
freely. A material age has set in. That philanthropic desire of 
teaching everybody else how to be wise, good, and happy, which 
formerly possessed all the dancing young ladies and dandy young 
men, seems to have lost its hold on the existing generation. 
People have ceased from “ impulses,” “ causes,” and “missions,” 
and the evening amusements faithfully reflect the prevailing 
feeling. Profitable pastimes have ceased to torment the dys- 
peptic or the drowsy. The mistress of the house has, as a rule, re- 
nounced all idea of cultivating the intellects of her guests. The 
cleverness and the laziness of the age are aptly typified by the 
ingenious imitations of outdoor sports which are the rage. 
Now-a-days, in the winter evening, an indolent man can enjoy 
all the amusement of quoits, curling, croquet, and even shooting 
at a mark, without exposing himself for a moment to the fickle 
mercy of an English climate. 


There are great merits in this newest phase of the contrivances 
for getting rid of an evening. It is very much more consistent 
with the liberty of the subject than its predecessors. These 
mock sports suit a few as well as a great many, and consequently 
can afford to release unwilling recruits ; whereas, in the romp or 
the petit jeu, these unfortunates never escape. Dr. Johnson used 
to say that the Epicureans could afford to be tolerant because 
they were never in earnest. The dictum is certainly true in re- 
gard to games. Directly a host and hostess begin to amuse them- 
selves in earnest, they become social Torquemadas. They hunt 
up recusants and nonconformists with a zeal compared to 
which the High Commission was lukewarm. The romp, on the 
whole, gives the widest scope for the gratification of this perse- 
euting spirit, though considerable cruelty is often exercised in 
connexion with petits jeux. You may still occasionally see an auto- 
da-fé of guardsmen, giggling girls, heavy matrons, and other vic- 
tims of like calibre, doomed by a blue hostess to expiate their 
frivolity by tagging verses on to ready-made rhymes, or rhymes 
on to ready-made verses. It is an admirable recipe for taming 
their mirth, though the sight of it fills a sympathetic spectator 
with compassion. A steady-going squire of advanced age and 
somnolent tendencies, who was born in the pre-intellectual period, 
puzzling out definitions with a polite effort to seem at ease, is a 
very pitiable spectacle. But after all, there is a limit to their 
torments. In course of time it must dawn, even upon their blue 
hostess, that the utmost stretch of politeness on their part will 
not make them witty. But everybody can be made to romp. 
The old, the lazy, the stiff, the prim, the prudish, con all be 
pushed about, which is the only talent necessary to qualify a 
person for this species of amusement. Consequently, nobody is 
spared. Recusants are handed over to the secular arm, and are 
abandoned to the children to torment. No one is allowed to beg off. 
The more they are diseomposed, the more their tormentors re- 
joice ; for seemg how uncomfortable stiff people can look under 
undignified circumstances is half the fun. In fact, both the romp 
and the petit jeu depend for their charm on the number of people 
they can make ridiculous. The whole flavour of the thing con- 
sists in the enjoyment of seeing the embarrassment of your neigh- 
bour ma dilemma which your own ingenuity has enabled you 
to escape. If nobody tagged rhymes but good versifiers, and 
nobedy romped but those who are inclined to romp by nature, 
these amusements would be exceedingly insipid. 


- The guests are certainly the gainers by the change of fashion. 
it is a step onwards in that great cause of Guest Emancipation 
which it should be the object of every frequenter of country 
houses to promote. It is a great thing to have got away both from 
the genial and the earnest school of games. it brings us a little 
nearer-to that Utopian state of country-house society when 
éach man shall be allowed to amuse himself as he likes best. But 
this is looking at the matter from the guest’s point of view. The 
gain is not so clear from the hostess’s stand-point. What- 
ever her guests gain in freedom she loses in get ; and a 
drawing-room Tory might plausibly argue that the executive is 
too weak already. The power of ordering a petit jeu or inaugu- 
rating a romp is a formidable weapon in the hostess’s hands. 
it keeps the guests on their good Schaviour, and is a wholesome 
stimulus to social exertion. It prevents the elderly gentlemen 
getting into knots and enjoying themselves, instead of manfully 
gitding themselves to their painful duties, and talking to the 
elderly ladies. It checks that evil practice of reading news- 
popers to which the self-indulgent habits of this generation 


are only too apt to predispose the slothful guest. In short, 
it is a whip in the mistress’s hand which enables her to 
keep her team well up to the collar. She has only to 
crack it—to mention casually that the evening is getting 
dull, and that it might be as well to have a charade or a game 
at definitions—in order to see a visible improvement in the 
pace even of her heaviest dray-horse. Such checks on social 
sloth are not to be lightly thrown away. Human nature is weak, 
and is always too ready to shrink from the great duties of post- 
prandial life. The newspaper and the arm-chair stand perilously 
near to tempt the guest away from the labours of civility and 
the stern path of small-talk. “We should rather seek to reinforce 
his virtue than to invent new seductions to ensnare it. We 
cannot, therefore, conscientiously uphold the modern fashion of 
evening amusements. It may captivate our weakness when we 
recollect the ordeals it has superseded; but, as moralists, we must 
condemn it for undermining the discipline of the drawing-room, 
and encouraging in guests a dangerous and anarchical taste for 
doing what they like. 


A VOICE FROM NEW YORK. 


if it were likely to be worth the time and trouble which must 
be bestowed upon it, there might be much speculation as to 
the motives of the principal English Conservative newspaper in 
publishing the extraordinary letters from New York, signed 
“Manhattan.” The simplest explanation would perhaps be that 
any correspondence is considered worth printing which comes 
from America and costs little money ; while it would be a more 
recondite supposition that these letters are part of a deep-laid 
scheme to expose the vices of democracy by exhibiting one of the 
sovereigns of the United States in a condition of drunken nudity. 
The Editor has recently added to the mystery by prefacing 
Manhattan’s communications with a statement that_he does not 
in the least agree with them, but that he publishes them because 
they express the opinions of “a powerful section of the American 
community.” This powerful section of the American community 
is certainly identical with the readers of the New York Herald. 
The hypothesis that Manhattan is one of the writers in that 
admirable journal is excluded by his evident sincerity. The 
New York Herald is transparently in the pay or interest 
of the Confederate States; but Manhattan, though he 
puts on paper the most extravagant lies, threats, 


and vaunts, obviously borrows them from others, and - 


believes them in all heartiness and simplicity. What effect is 
produced on the minds of the squires, parsons, and maiden-ladies 
who are forced to read Manhattan’s gospel without note or com- 
ment, it is past our power to conjecture. If they do turn to the 
leading article, after their studies, there will only be a tenfold 
aggravation of their bewilderment. Fancy the facts of the New 
York Herald in connexion with the 5 tga of the Quarterly 
Review! Fancy reading a Fourth of July oration amid a shower 
of assurances that democracy has broken down, and with the 
sound of the war-trumpet blown furiously in one’s ears ! 

A letter from Manhattan, published at the beginning of the 
week, is valuable as a complete collection of the delusions which 
have brought the United States to their — pass. It seems 
to have been written just after the arrival of the incomplete news 
which for a few days led the Americans to believe that the 
audacity of Captain Wilkes had been but feebly resented in 
England. Manhattan bestows little attention on the chances 
of war. He rather thinks there will be a war, from 
the known foolishness of British Ministers, but the thing 
is too absurd to deserve much of his interest. ‘ How little,” 
he wmoralizes, “is American feeling understood! Before 
Mason and Slidell are given up, a million of human lives 
will have to be lost.” The only effect which he attributes 
to the prospect of a conflict with Great Britain is that the 
President will be under the necessity of finishing the rebellion 
straight off. As to Mr. Lincoln’s power to do this, not a shadow 
of a doubt crosses the mind of Manhattan. The consummation 
is only retarded by that “ humbug of a General,” M‘Clellan, 
who is acknowledged, however, to have done some good as a 
drill-master. When once the humbugging commander chooses 
to move—or rather when he is cashiered, for his command is not 
expected to last for more than a few weeks—it is all over with 
the South. There is, concedes Manhattan with the air of a man 
making a great admission—there is a rebellion, but a large part 
of the Southern States are as loyal to the President as New 
York is. “Congress will soon pass a law that will end slavery, 
and the sooner the better for all parties.” ‘The stone fleet of 
sixty vessels have now all gone to Southern waters. They are 
loaded with 20,000 tons of square stone. They will do more 
damage to the ports that are to be closed than sixty costly war 
steam frigates.” As to the expedition to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, Manhattan is of course quite sure that it will succeed. 
But he does not approve of opening the Mississippi. The true 
policy is to close that river for two years, just for a punishment 
to New Orleans, which in that time will again become a marsh. 

Some importance has been attached in this country to the 
financial difficulties of the United States. Manhattan has con- 
descended to read the Report of Mr. Chase (Salmon P. Chase), 
and the conclusion he draws is that the Washington Treasury can 
have as much money as it pleases for the asking. The Banks, he 
says, have already taken two hundred millions of stock from the 
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Government, of which nine-tenths have been immediately absorbed 
by their customers. Mr. Chase will find them ready for another 
two hundred and fifty millions whenever he likes, and this a 
will be eagerly bought up by the public as an investment. The 
rocess will go on till “five thousand millions of stock are in the 
ods of the people, and the loose silver in old women’s stockings 
is reached, and converted into Government stock.” But long 
before even one thousand millions have been expended in 
crushing the rebellion, all the negroes in the South will have 
been freed, and white-labour will have doubled the crops. If 
there beone delusion more hateful and contemptible in Manhattan's 
eyes than another, it is the “‘ idea, prevalent in Europe, that this 
nationis withoutmoney.” Why, itisimpossible tokeepthe Treasury 
Bills in circulation ; poor people hoard them. ‘‘ They believe the 
National Treasury Bills to be safe, and put them aside for a 
rainy day.” So, too, it is a foul calumny to say that the 
American people will probably not relish direct taxation. On 
the contrary, a direct tax upon the people of all the States 
was made by Act of a in 1813, and the people liked it. 
We should be disposed to regard these letters merely as an 
example of eccentric self-deception if we had not the means of 
comparing them with the articles in the New York newspapers, 
and particularly of the New York Herald. A certain class of 
Americans are exceeding anxious to persuade us that, though the 
rowdy press of New York counts its readers by hundreds of 
thousands, no one of them is silly enough to believe a word it 
says, or to attach a grain of importance to its advice or opinions. 
But the correspondent of the Standard, asample taken at hazard 
from the public of New York, has plainly swallowed the 
monstrous fables of the Herald with the most perfect good faith. 
Compare Manhattan's epistles with the New York Herald, and 
it will be seen that what the Herald states Manhattan 
believes. There is not one foolish falsehood penned by him 
which has not been first disseminated by the press among thou- 
sands as credulous as he is ; nor one outrageous boast sent to the 
Standard which some newspaper or other has not previously 
ut into the mouths of the American Aro Not only does 
anhattan invent nothing himself, but he fails to see the smallest 
improbability in his own stories, and is sincerely anxious that the 
English public should receive them as true. Perhaps the most 
curious thing about him is his persuasion that he can_bring 
home to his English readers truths which are concealed from 
them by their own journalists. With this object before him, he 
is sometimes even tender to English prejudices. In the letter 
before us, he is evidently putting a curb on his desire to speak 
lainly as to the ruin we a war with the United States would 
fein on England; and, though burning to tell us that we 
should be swept out of Canada in no time, he delicately takes 
the case of Mexico, and observes that, if it is not annexed before 
next winter, and every Spaniard expelled from it, he “ does not 
know his own countrymen.” It is bad enough for Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward to have to contemplate the task before them with 
captains to serve them like Wilkes, and generals like Fremont 
and Harney ; but the most terrible prospect of all must be carry- 
ing on a government to the satisfaction of twenty millions of 
Manhattans. 


THE ART OF WEEPING. 


LA books on natural history tell us that if a cricket 
were as large as an elephant, his chirp would be heard from 
London to Constantinople. On what exact data this interesting 
calculation is founded does not quite appear, but if there is any 
truth in it, we should suppose, by a parallel process of reasoning, 
that if an infant were as large as an adult person, its cries, when 
hungry or in pain, would be heard as least as far as from London 
to Paris. The vulgar notion is that this tremendous power of 
vociferation has been bestowed by Providence, in order that the 
small helpless individual, termed a baby, may have the best 
chance possible of attracting the notice of | friends, and the public 
in general, to its wants and necessities. The ingenious Mr. 
Darwin would, of course, explain the matter differently. Babies 
have acquired the faculty of roaring through the process of 
natural selection. It was originally a mere accident—a sport 
of nature. But being a profitable modification of infant functions, 
it turned the nicely-balanced scale in the struggle for life, and 
gradually became the common property of babyhood. Cryin 
abies flourished and multiplied—silent babies became rarer an 

rarer, and are now au extinct species. 

Whether we pin our faith on the theory of ingenious Mr. 
Darwin, or accept old-fashioned notions, it is certain that infants 
possess a remarkable capacity for making known their sorrows, 
and commonly have a very good reason for exercising it. Tears 
of childhood and early youth are allowable—nay, sometimes 


desirable. But the tears of grown people are more or less 
objectionable. An adult who weeps extravagantly is — 
standers. 


ealthily susceptible or bent upon deceiving the 
We do not refer to tears wrung from unwilling eyes by the 
pressure of some terrible calamity. We mean tears shed for the 
sake of appearances or with a view to deceive. We mean tears 
evoked by histrionic influences in private or public life. We 
mean the lachrymose sensibility to a doleful impression so often 
proved to be compatible with a cold and cruel heart. 
Actors—we do not mean actors in social circles and on public 


It helps both themselves and the s to realize the passion 
represented. We have read, indeed, of an actor so thoroughly 
carried away by his feelings, whilst performing in a suicide 
scene, as not only to plunge a real dagger home to the hilt in his 
breast, but faithfully to support his character to the last b 
dying, in a studied attitude, according to the most approv 
stage rules. We confess, however, that the story comes from 
the other side of the Atlantic, and may not be strictly true. On 
the other hand, one of our foremost English actors—Young, the 
tragedian—merited severe censure when he sobbed aloud at the 
pathetic voice and gesture of Mrs. Siddons, and was only recalled 
to a sense of his responsibilities, as the villain of the piece, by the 
stern admonition of the great actress—uttered in a thrilling 
whisper—‘“ Mr. Young, command yourself!” 

omen have often an extraordi talent for shedding tears. 
It is well that this should be so. Tears are not without their 
influence on the baser sex. Even brutish husbands—a class entering 
largely into the composition of society, whether high or low—are 
not insensible to tears, especially when sober. But women must 
be careful not to weep overmuch. The demonstration should be 
reserved for ial occasions. The more frugally tears are shed, 
the deeper will be the effect produced. Madame D’Arblay 
describes a young lady gifted with inexhaustible powers in this 
line. When requested, at a large social gathering, to oblige the 
company by weeping, she would cheerfully comply. The process 
was as follows :—The young lady’s features first became com 
and thoughtful. Presently her calm blue eyes filled with tears. 
Then, one by one, in endless sequence, the pearly drops rained 
down her serene countenance until the curiosity of the 8 tors 
was satiated, and each one murmured, “ Hold, enough!” As a 
rule, we suppose that tears easily secreted affect beholders as 
little as they cost the lady shedding them. 

We only once witnessed an exhibition of this kind. An Irish- 
woman, in tattered garments, with an imperfectly-washed physi- 
ognomy, abruptly waylaid us at the backdoor of our modest 
suburban residence. Never was ionate grief so vividl 
——_— on the face of a human being as on that of this pas om | 

ughter of Erin. The tears poured down her cheeks. We 
stopped, almost awe-struck, to listen to her tale of woe. It 
was this. Her baby, an interesting little creature, three weeks 
old, was lying dead in the village, and the Vicar declined to consign 
it to consecrated ground unless the customary fees were ares 
“ Sure your honour will give a thrifle to get the blessed baby 
put dacently under ground?” Now, we we: personally 
acquainted with the Vicar. He was the most aw ole of men. 
Rather than have witnessed those gushing tears for the of 
one minute, he would have gladly submitted to be buried alive 
along with the aS portly coachman was therefore summoned 
to accompany the Irishwoman to the vicarage, and ascertain the 
rights of the — Mounted on a pony of corresponding bulk, 
John started, with the weeping mother a. by his side. In 
a quarter of an hour he returned, flushed and discomfited. 
weeping mother had suddenly dashed through a gap in the 
hedge, and vanished across country. Bot Pr = be and 
pony were too fat to follow, and the unburied baby was a 


myth. 
Our young friend Eugenius once met with a very unpleasant 
adventure in a railway train. Bound for town, pay A mm week 
or two of intellectual recreation, he noticed on the platform of 
the station from whence he started an affecting scene. A lady 
in deep mourning, apparently young and handsome, bade fare- 
well, with ill-concealed emotion, to a swarthy gentleman, clad in 
the height of fashion, but labouring under the disadvantage of a 
flattened nose and a slight cast in the eye. Who can account 
for — Pit ney to love, and probably the lady had been 
touched originally by the man’s extremely unprepossessing 
pearance. The railway-whistle gives the fatal signal—theve fo 
no time to lose—the lady tears herself away, and lightly y 
into a first-class carriage, of which Eugenius chances to the 
sole occupant. Off went the train. The lady waved out of the 
window a handkerchief moistened by her tears, and, burying her 
face in her hands, wept silently and persistently. What could 
Eugenius do? He could only offer the respectful tribute of an 
occasional sigh or a glance of modest sympathy. At Swindle- 
burg, as or knows, the train stops ten minutes for re- 
freshments. Eugenius delicately offered the afflicted lady a | 
of tea. She declined; but in a low, musical voice, murm 
the words, ‘‘ A glass of stout.” Eugenius flew to procure it for 
her. As the train approached London, he endeavoured to soothe 
her mind by other unostentatious little civilities. In accents of 
deep compassion, he asked her commonplace questions. Would 
she like the window up? Might he offer her the loan of his 
- sais ay The rug was accepted with silent titude. 
Presently the train rolls into the London terminus. Our young 
friend leaps from the carriage, in order to procure a cab for his 
forlorn companion. He has barely recovered his balance when 
a ewarthy gentleman, dressed in the height of fashion, with a 
flattened nose and a slight cast in the eye, seizes him by the 
throat, and communicates his intention of instantly giving him 
into custody on a charge of insulting the unprotected female who 
had been his fellow-traveller to London! Eugenius remembers 
little more beyond a dreadful row—his hat knocked over his eyes 
amidst the plaudits of an indignant mob—the interference of a 
puzzled policeman, who believed the asseverations of neither 
party—and the final surrender of all the ready money in his 


platforms, of which there are so many, but posed actors on 
the stage—are of course right to cultivate the faculty of weeping. 


pocket to the swarthy man of fashion with the imperfect 
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- against evoking unreal emotion. 


_ special services in which 


- of tie “little stranger” recent 
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mean, 06 the shortest mode of effecting his escape from the | their origin to a in twinge of sentiment, or the contagions 
clutches of a brace of conspirators. ” excitement of a ee ohaailiee of men and women. 


Emotion may not be feigned, yet its source may be very diffe- 
rent from what lookers-on imagine. A gaol strove, day 
after day, to awaken a culprit condemned to the gallows to some 
sense of his miserable condition. All seemed in vain. One 

ight, however, on taking leave, the Five's manner changed, 
There was some slight exhibition of feeling; the clergyman’s 
hopes revived. He paused, spoke kindly to the man, and asked 
him what was on his mind? The man burst into tears, and, 
ing the other's hand, exclaimed in broken accents, “ Sir, I 

e to have a good bellyful of victuals afore I die!” 


To turn now to tears that spring from morbid susceptibility, or 
from the force of unreasoning sympathy. whose eyes 
brim over with tears at the slightest provocation and at the 

notice, are not necessarily gentle and pitiful in everyday 

life. They are so sometimes, but not as a matter of course. To 
shed tears becomes a sort of habit, but a habit fruitless in results. 
It is a shallow excitement, an agreeable perturbation, physical 
rather than moral, ing little, and ending in nothing. That 
it is partly physical would appear from its epidemic or con- 
tagious r at large gatherings of men and women. Once 
a time, at a country church, the clergyman, an earnest 
excitable preacher, chanced, in the middle of his sermon, to throw 
a tenderly pathetic accent into a sentence that was totally devoid 
of anything approaching to pathos—a plain sensible announce- 
ment of a solid fact—the distance from Jerusalem to Jericho in 
English miles, or the number of years oecupied, according to the 
best authorities, in building the Second Temple of Jerusalem. 
The earnest excitable man heard the accents of his own voice, 
and was much moved. His voice trembled more and more, his 
eyes grew moist ; it was a chance that he did not entirely break 
down. Immediately three young ladies in the Squire's pew put 
their handkerchiefs to their eyes; the Squire blew his nose 
violently ; a heavy dragoon, who chanced to be staying at the 
Hall, was sensibly affected ; several females in the back benches 
sobbed audibly ; an elderly spinster groaned ; nimeteen charity- 


- sehool children thought it prudent, on a sign from the achoolmis- 


tress, to rub their eyes with the back of their hands, and the church- 

nudged each other in the ribs, and endeavoured to look 
solemn. ‘‘ What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?” But in 
Heeuba’s case there was a tragic substratum ; there was really 


. something to ery about. All that was needed was the imaginative 


power to realize the pathos of the story. In the case of the earnest 
excitable preacher there was nothing, so to say, to go upon—it 
was literally ‘‘ vox et nihil!” A statistical fact was 
uttered by the merest c in touching accents; the utterer was 
melted; his audience was melted ; action and reaction followed ; 
it was a merey that the quiet country church was not startled 
from its propriety by an outburst of frantic hysteria from tran- 
sept, nave, and aisles. 


We are of opinion that the clergy should be on their guard 
t is a bad plan to use up 
feelings that on proper occasions may lead to a wholesome prac- 
tical result. Tor this reason we object to clergymen performing 
they are personally interested. We 
have seen a rector baptize his own infant. In the middle of the 
ceremony his self-possession gave way ; his voice quavered ; tears 
started from his eyes. Of course the bystanders were deeply 
— You will say it was a touching scene, but we do not 

ink so. There was no greater reason for weeping at vhe baptism 
arrived at the rectory than at 
that of the son and heir of Hodge the ploughman. It was a 
waste of emotion, and all waste is injurious. us, too, we have 
witnessed that most depressing ceremony, a marriage, rendered 


doubly so by being performed, as the newspapers say, by “ the 


father of the bridegroom.” To use an appropriate simile, all had 
“merry as a marriage bell” until the service began—the 
groom radiant, the bride endeavouring not to look happy, 
the aged uncle who was to give away the bride, and had a turn 
for comedy, poanintion heavy jokes in all the intervals of 
business, the bridesmaids secretly uneasy at not feeling disposed 
to ery. But before the father of the bridegroom had advanced 
well into the ceremony, he became abruptly pathetic ; his feel- 
ings carried him away ; tears came to his relief. The compan 
broke forth into sympathetic agitation. The bridegroom sobbed, 
the bride was like to faint, the bridesmaids shook with spasmodic 
grief, the comic uncle, who had hitherto been the life of the party, 
was led out into the churchyard, choking with emotion. If it had 
not been for the presence of mind of the parish clerk, who had 
a loud voice with a nasal twang, and caused, by the noise he 
made, a revulsion of ideas, the happy couple would never have 
been married that day. 


Charles Lamb professed an utter inability to keep his 
countenance on solemn occasions. He laboured under a morbid 
tendency to laugh at funerals; but, on the whole, a morbid 
tendency to weep is likely to do more harm. It is so very 
catching, and it is so v ptive. You fancy pont tears 
do you so much credit. In the clever novel of the Silver Cord, 
a lady's religious status is happily defined by the fact that “ she 
felt very good when she the organ played at church.” So 
people fancy themselves tendanheasted when moisture, from what- 
ever cause, mechanically oozes from their oe. The East wind 


or @ pinch of snuff can evoke tears as val as those that owe 


“On pleure,” says Rochefoucauld, “pour avoir la réputation 
d'étre tendre; on pleure pour étre plaint; on pleure pour étre 
ge ; enfin on pleure, pour eviter la honte de ne — pas." 

e may be sure that Gertrude Von der Wart, ly Rachel 
Russell, and other women of heroic mould, did not waste time 
and strength in profitless weeping, but nobly did the work before 
them, regardless of the world’s opinion. Or, if they wept at all, 
they hastened, like Cordelia, 


to shake 
The holy water from their heavenly eyes, 


and mastered the emotion which would otherwise have made 
them weak and useless. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN NORTH AMERICA. 


ERE is probably no man who views the Trent affair with 
more dismay than General M‘Clellan, or who more earnestly 
desires a peaceful solution of the difficulty which has arisen. 
No doubt the whole of his military plans have been based 
upon the assumption that the Northern seaboard was secure, 
that his stores and ammunition might be supplied by 
sea as well as by land, and that the formidable enemy 
in his front was more or less precluded by the Northern 
navy from receiving supplies from other countries. But if 
the “American difficulty,” as it is called, be not settled, 
the naval preponderance which the North now enjoys 
will be transferred to the South, and, instead of England 
with all her naval power remaining a passive spectator, she 
will become the virtual ally of the Southern Confede. 
racy, whilst France, with other nations, will no doubt 
be ready to supply the Confederates with everything of which 
they stand in need. It cannot be difficult to predict the result 
of such a combination of circumstances. The separation of the 
Free and Slave States will be an accomplished fact which it will 
be idle any longer to oppose. It is quite clear that General 
Scott profoundly appreciates the gravity of these considerations, 
but it remains for resident Lincoln and Mr. Seward finally to 
determine the policy of America. In the meantime, it may 
be interesting to describe the present position of the opposing 
anion, and to state the strategical problem which now awaite 
a solution. 

There are no less than three considerable Southern armies 
now operating against the North. There is, first, the army, 
consisting of more than 100,000 men, opposite M‘Clellan im 
Eastern Virginia. There is a second army under Sidney 
Johnston, an officer of the highest reputation, consisting of some 
40,000 men, in Kentucky, which threatens Louisville and even Cin. 
cinnati on the northern bank of the Ohio. And there is another 
army in Missouri, the number of which is uncertain, in front 
of the Northern troops under General Hunter, who has replaeed 
General Fremont. It is not proposed to discuss the position or pros- 

ts either of the army in Kentucky or of that in Missouri, for 
it is tolerably clear that (apart from the interference of England) 
the result of this gigantic civil war must mainly depend upon 
the fate of Eastern Virginia. The withdrawal of the great 
Southern army in that quarter from its present position must be 
the first decisive step towards the conclusion of the contest. 
Minor defeats and minor victories may take place elsewhere, but 
until a great pitched battle has been lost or won by the army which 
now threatens Washington, a permanent settlement seems im- 
possible. Hitherto, it must be admitted that victory has chiefly 
sided with the Confederates, and therefore the struggle must be 
continued by the North, not so muchin orderto sustain the Union— 
which few persons can now imagine possible—as to establish that 
superiority which the overwhelming wealth and numbers of the 
Free States entitle them to claim. 

Harper's Ferry is at the junction of the river Potomac and the 
river shite me & which joins it from the south, and divides 
Western from Eastern Virginia. From rong eh Ferry the Poto. 
mac flows in a south-easterly direction to Washington, whence, 
turning with a broader channel to the south and west, it receives 
the river Ocoquan about twenty miles below the capital. Thus 
the Potomac between Harper’s Ferry and the Ocoquan forms a 
curve, the whole distance of which is about eighty miles— Harper's 
Ferry being about ten miles from Point of Hocks, and Washing- 
rg +e fifty and sixty miles from the latter place. From 
ae Ferry, southward along the banks of Shenandoah, run 
the Blue aide» Mowstnine ; and at a point alittle to the south-east 
of Point of Rocks runs a llel ridge, formed by the continuoug 
line of the Kittoctan and Bull Run mountains. Thus a valley ig 
formed by these two parallel ridges, which constitute part of the 
Alleghanies ; but the great military operations are between the 
most easterly of the twoaad the Potomac. In this quarter, a rail- 
way running east and west, el to the course of the Potomas 
connects Alexandria, which is on the southern bank, nearly oppo» 
site Washington, with Leesburg, which commands all the roads 
through the Kittoctan ridge. It only remains to observe that 
another railway runs from Alexandria directly westward to 
Manassas Gap, where it separates into two branches, but before 
reaching the Gap, it crosses the now famous Bull Run stream, 
which, running north and south, shortly after falls into the 
Ocoquan river. Such is the theatre of war in Eastern Virginia. 


The Northern army in this quarter is divided into three 
The firet, under Banks, has possession of Seapets Hons on a 
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south of the Potomac, but is separated from the other two by the 
river Shenandoah and the two parallel ridges of mountains already 
mentioned. ‘The second is on the northern side of the Potomac, 
opposite Leesburg, and is the same which the other day, in 
endeavouring to cross, suffered a grievous defeat. The third 

is under the direct command of TClellan, and occupies the 

country opposite Washington, with its left resting on Alexandria. 

As has already been mentioned, this army occupies a line of 
more than sixty miles. On its right flank are mountains, in its 

rear and left flank is the Potomac. It numbers probably not less 

than 150,000 men, but the men are only partially disciplined, 

and many of the officers are inefficient. 

Let us now look at the prospects of the opposite It is 
impossible to estimate the number of the Southern army, but 
their position extends from Leesburg in the mountains on the 
west, to the mouth of the Ocoquan on the east. Their left 
flank is protected by mountains, and their right flank is pro- 
tected by the Potomac. The ground which they occupy is 

robably the very same which they held at the time of the 
Bull Run affair, but by this time it has no doubt been immensely 
strengthened by field works, altaougheven months ago it was avery 
formidable position. According to all the accounts, the advanced 
guards of the Southern army are close upon the Northern lines, 
for it seems that the moment any of the officers or men of the 
Northern army incautiously approach the Southerners, they are 
at once pounced upon by the Southern cavalry and carried off. It 
should be observed, however, that the real position of the Southern 
army, upon which they would fall back in case of a serious attack, 
scarcely exceeds five-and-thirty miles in length—a circumstance 
which, considering the extent of ground occupied by the Northern 
army, ought not to be overlooked. Nor should it be forgotten 
that whilst the Southern officers in command comprise some of 
the ablest and most scientific soldiers in the States, the men are 
all animated with the deadliest animosity against the North, 
and are fighting in the sure belief that defeat must be their 
destruction. 

The policy of the Southern generals is obviously to wait 
until they are attacked. They stand upon the defensive. If 
attacked, it must be with everything in their favour. Their 
left flank is protected by mountains, their right by water, 
whilst their whole front is fortified in the most effectual manner, 
and their rear is at present secure. It is needless to enlarge 
upon the difficulty of carrying a position which is defended 
by earthworks. Todleben at Sebastopol and Omar Pasha on 
the Danube have already placed that matter beyond doubt ; nor 
is the success of the South at Bull Run without its significance. 
How, then, is M‘Clellan to operate? Itis clear that the Con- 
federates have some fears for their right flank, for at intervals 
down the right bank of the Potomac batteries are constantly 
being erected. They seem to fear an attack in their rear. 
But the batteries have a further object. It is well known that 
there is only one line of rail into Washington; and by this 
single line all the supplies come to the army of the North in 
that quarter. The only other mode of access is by the Potomac. 
Now it is said that so completely do these batteries interrupt 
the traffic, that only with the greatest difficulty can the vessels 
containing stores come up to the capital. It is clear, therefore, 
that if these difliculties were seriously increased, M‘Clellan might 
find himself compelled to make an attack in order to endeavour 
to silence these batteries and to restore his communications. 
And it is obvious that, considering the half-disciplined state of 
his army and the strong position occupied by his adversary, this 
is the very object which the Southern Generals would most 
eagerly desire. It is not improbable, therefore, that these 

nerals, besides the desire of straitening the Northern army 
in their supplies, might also desire to drive M‘Clellan to a 
general action. 

If, however, he can avoid this necessity, there is only one course 

n—to land a powerful corps d’armée somewhere on the coast 
south of the Ocoquan, and to advance upon the rear of the Con- 
federate army. It seemed at first that such was the purpose of 
the great expedition which landed at Port Royal. ‘the fiftcea 
thousand men of that expedition have undoubtedly secured a 
port where the Northern cruisers may put in and refit, and where 
stores and ammunition may be collected ; but it is too far off to 
form the base of any operation against the army which threatens 
Washington. Whether the expedition which is now said to be 
fitting out is intended to effect a landing near Fortress Monroe, 
80 as to advance upon Richmond, or on some point further north, 
it is impossible to predict. But a flank operation of this descrip- 
tion is the only one which seems to give any reasonable pro- 
mise of success in the present half-disciplined condition of the 
Federal army. 


TYRTHUS IN AMERICA, 


NCIDENTALLY, in the Saturday Review of the 8th June 
last, we announced that the Northern States were in sad want 

of a national air, and that sundry patriotic citizens had subscribed, 
i dollars for the most ap- 
propriate National Hymn. As in the old days of the N aoe. 
flux of and patriotism was limited to forty lines, and the 

re of sixteen lines was fixed upon as the minimum 


of this Transatlantic Eisteddfod is now before us in the shape 
of a remarkably well printed little book, entitled, “ National 
Hymns—How they are written and how are not written. 
A Lyric and National — the Times. ith a Letter to 
the Saturday Review. By Richard Grant White. New York: 
Rudd and Carleton.” The letter to the Saturday Review requires 
but little notice. It is a jeremiad of the ordinary type. The 
Northern States are hurt at the lack of English sympathy with 
the sacred cause of the Morrill Tariff, and Mr. Grant ite 
cannot understand why it is that we were not pleased with the 
storm of invective and abuse which the New York news 
poured upon England in the early of last summer. Unies, 
every time our Yankee cousin spits in our face, we do notmake him 
a low bow, and unless we profess ourselves honoured by every kick 
which the courtesy of New York is condescending enough to ad- 
minister, we are to be charged with “ petty and most ungracious 
arrogance.” What we said last June was this—that it was very 
hard upon us to be threatened with the invasion of Canada and 
the annexation of Jamaica, simply because we declined to obey 
Mr. Seward’s dictation, by treating a nation of eight or nine 
millions in arms as a non-existence. More than this we did 
not say. But we are not going to accompany Mr. White into 
the swamps and mud-holes of political controversy. Our pre- 
sent concern is with American patriotic poetry, and with the 
amusing book which Mr. White has sent us. 

Thirteen citizens of New York, of whom Mr. Grant White 
was one, formed themselves into a committee, and issued their 
invitation to the poets of all creation on the 17th May for a 
National Hymn, to be rewarded with five hundred dollars. The 
Hymn was to be “ purely patriotic, adapted to the whole coun- 
try—not a war-song, or only appropriate to the present moment 
—of the simplest form and most marked rhythm ; the words easy 
to be retained by the gon memory, ok the melody and har- 
mony such as might be readily sung by ordinary voices ; the 
copyright to be retained by the committee, but the profits of the 
sale to be devoted to the Patriotic Fund.” Only a month was 
allowed for the Muse to inspire herself, yet on the day appointed 
“twelve hundred competitors cepeenek upon the fiek , from 
all quarters of the country, includi ifornia, nay, even 
from England, and at last from Ttaly.” It is long since 
a whole community went mad with a tical epidemic. 
The city did not, as of old, range the streets, singing “‘ O, beloved 
of gods and men!” but itcame to much the same thing. In- 
spired by the hope of 500 dollars, the American Muse— 


Raves, recites, and maddens through the land. 


Twelve hundred patriotic songs arrived on the 20th of June ; but 
so severe was the judgment of the Committee of Aristarchi, that 
from the whole collection only thirty were reserved for a second 
reading, which thirty were soon reduced to a pitiful fifteen ; and 
finally, no prize at all was awarded. Whether it was that the 
500 dollars were not forthcoming, or whether the conditions 
were not in a single case fulfilled—whether all these rejected 
hymns were either too, long or too short, too patriotic or too 
warlike, not simple enough, or not rhythmical enough, not 
suited to the popular memory, or deficient in melody or in har- 
mony—we are not told. Anyhow, no Tyrteus was found equal 
to the appeal or the reward. As the late Mr. Mathews declined 
to be ery Asse called upon in return for a dinner, so the 
American Muse would not be inspired by either the soft sawder 
or hard cash of the committee. She was not venal to the 
solicitations of bunkum or gold; and the only thing certain 
is that the committee, like their predecessors in the case 
of the Rejected Addresses, made no award. But though the 
committee seem to have had all their trouble for nothing, 
Mr. White is resolved to have something to show; so he 
publishes the present volume, which, im a long and some- 
what tedious essay on national lays in gencral, in 
what he thinks some of the best and some of the worst of 
the twelve hundred. Humour is not much in the American 
line, and not at all in Mr. White's, but we really thought 
at first that he was poking fun at his readers, so very 
much were we puzzled at the encomiums passed upon some of 
the compositions, for the rejection of which Mr. White apolo- 
gizes at great tediousness. Here is the “‘Hymn” which he 
laces in the front rank. It is something to know what a judge 
in New York izes as “a grand and truly noble lyric ; 
manly and simple and strong; full of the patriot fire ; 
and spirited, tender, brotherly, and imbued with the very 
soul of Christianity ; a song truly beyond all praise—” and so on 
through two pages of agylomerative eulogy. Here it is, or 
rather here is one-half of it—words and music by R. S. Willis :— 


moderate 
which might fire the souls of a people to deeds of arms. The result 


Anthem of liberty, Spirit of Unity, 
Solemn and grand, Potent, divin’, 
Wake in thy lofti Come in thy kindliness 
Sweep through the ! hearts entwine ! 
ight in each breast anew Prove to our enemies 
the ol to each trai 
our — Ruinous shock ! 
all thy folds abroad. Wake the old banner word! 
of light ! Shout it amain, 
Wave, wave for ever Union for ever! 
of our might! Once and — 
od for our banner, Union for ever ! 
Freedom and Right! ; God it maintain ! 
Amen! Amen! ! Amen! 
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From another bard of considerable modesty we take a single 


: We are sprung from noble sires, 
As were ever sung in song ; 
We are bold with Freedom’s fires, 
We are rich and wise and strong. 
On us are freely showered 
The gifts of every clime, 
And we’re the richest dowered 
Of all the heirs of Time ! 
Brothers, then, in Union, strong, 
We shall ever lead the van, 
As the nations sweep along 
To fulfil the hopes of man ! 
A religious singer, “J——s H.,” oddly enough, is the first to 
give us a picture of the Bird of Freedom:— 
Our Eagle, slow waking from indolent languor, 
Feels a weight on his wings, droops his eye from the sun; 
And the wail of his shame, and the scream of his anger, 
Have startled a million brave hearts into one. 
Here is one of Mr. White's prime favourites—“ an ingenious 
and fanciful composition, quite perfect in its kind.” The author 
is the Rev. John Pierpont :— 


E Puivrisvus Unum. 


The harp of the minstrel with melody rings, 
When the Muses have taught him to touch and to tune it, 
And although it may have a full octave of things, 
To both maker and minstrel the harp is a unit. 
So that the Power that creates 
Our Republic of States 
To harmony tunes them, at different dates ; 
And, many or few, when the Union is done, 
Be they thirteen or thirty, the nation is one. 


II. 
The science that measures and numbers the spheres, 
And has done so since first the Chaldean began it, 
Now and then, as she counts them, and measures their years, 
Brings into our system and names a new planet. 
Yet the old and new stars, 
Venus, Neptune, and Mars, on 
As they drive round the sun their invisible cars, 
Whether faster or slower their races are run, 
An “ E Pluribus Unum”—of many made one. 


Of those Federal spheres, should but one fly the track, 
Or even others conspire for a general dispersion, 
By the great central orb they would all be brought back, 
And held, each in its place, by a wholesome “ coercion.” 
Were one daughter of light 
Indulged in her flight, 
They might all be engulphed by old Chaos and Night ; 
So must none of our sisters be suffered to run, 
For “ E Pluribus Unum”—We all go, if one. 


Iv. 
Let the Demon of Discord our melody mar, 
Or Treason’s red hand rend our system asunder, 
Break one string from our harp, or extinguish one star, 
The whole system’s ablaze with its lightning and thunder. 
Let then discord be hushed! 
Let the traitors be crushed, 
Though “ Legion” their name, all with victory flushed ; 
For aye must our motto stand, fronting the sun, 
“E Pluribus Unum”—The many are one. 

Tt Se to have been with some reluctance that the judges 
rejected a massive and imposing hymn whose spondaic simplicity 
of metre and abnormal rhyme scarcely equal the ponderous 
gravity of the reason. It is by the Rev. John Hopkins. 

God save our Fatherland, from shore to shore, 
God save our Fatherland, one evermore ; 
No hand shall peril it, 
' No strife shall sever it, 
East; West, North, and South: 
One evermore! 


But Mr. White’s anthology is richest in the rejected hymns. 
It is, we suppose, only his own mauvaise plaisanterie which 
contributed the following ; but if such is the torso, what would be 
the complete statue? Its keenness and vigour make up for its 
familiarity. 

All hail our country great, 
May she never falter, 
But every darned Secessionist 
Be hung up by a halter! P 

We rather suspect Mr. Emerson’s hand in the following, which 
was sent in ali seriousness :— 

Great Source of light, Eternal One, the Infinite, the Real, 
Where wisdom reigns thy will is done, all else is but ideal, 
Ideal, all else is but ideal. 


* 
In seventy-six our unfledged bird made Britain’s symbol groan, 
Lo, how the hearts of men were shook when the nestling shook the throne, 
Throne, throne, when the nestling shook the throne. 
* 


Let artificial swords and spears be subject to the pen, 
And all be subject to ideas, till seraphs cry Amen, 
Amen, till seraphs ery Amen. 
Was Mr. Berkeley or Mr. Bright at the bottom of the “ Ballot 
Box”? We shall be happy to furnish the Morning Star with 
the whole of this song for use at the Whittington Club :— 
Our country, our country! The Palm and the Pine, 
Lake, River, and Delta, Rock, Prairie, and Vine! 
From Ocean to Ocean thy banner doth float! 
How broad is the realm that we rule by the vote! 


Then ho for the Ballot-Box! Still shall it be 
The Bane of the Tyrant, the Boon of the Free; 
And the old Stars and Stripes shall evermore float 
O’er the Land of our Love, that we rule by a vote ! 
By a vote, vote, omnipotent vote! 
hat destinies hang on the Freeman’s vote! 


_, We think that the twonext bards were treated somewhatscurvily 
if they were hurried to the waste-paper basket ; for, after all, they 
express in neat idiomatic language the popular feeling :— 


What has caused this —_ commotion 


Through our land, an through our ocean, 
*Tis Jeff Davis and his boasting 


Band of secession men. 


We should like to give him powder, 
We should like to give him powder, [bis] 
And blow him out the land. 4 
‘That vigorous writer, Manhattan, must have been at work 
with this chant to the tune of “ Old Dan Tucker :”— 


With Stars and Stripes, and martial glee, 
We'll send Jeff Davis up a tree; 
His traitorous band must follow suit, 
Because they like that kind of fruit. 
Chorus. Get out of the way, Old Jeff Davis, 
Out of the way, Old Jeff Davis, 
Out of the way, Old Jeff Davis, 
You're to [sie] late to come to enslave us. 


Of course, the twelve hundred competitors are considerably 
riled by the universal pluck of the examiners ; but let them be 
reassured. At any rate, one of the judges had a right to pro- 
nounce an opinion. If none but an artist can criticise a picture, . 
8o it requires a poet to judge of poetry. Mr. White, the editor 
of this volume, is himself a poet, and the coming American 
National Hymn might well be entrusted to the author, Mr. 
White himself, of the following spicy bit of satire :-— 


Gop Save Joun Butt. 
me, great John 
eep m kets full ! 
Ever victorious, 
Haughty, vain-glorious, 
Snobbish, censorious, 
God save John Bull! 
O Lords, our gods, arise! 
Tax all our enemies, 
Make tariffs fall! 
Confound French politics, 
Frustrate all Russian tricks, 
Get Yankees in a “ fix,” 
God “bless” them all. [sinistrd manu]. 
Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On me, me only, pour, 
Me, great John Bull! 
Maintain oppressive laws, 
Frown down the poor man’s cause ! 
So sing with heart and voice, 
great John Bull. 
Doubtless it is to the same hand we owe this pendant :— 
[Bird of Freedom loquitur.] 
We air the greatest nation 
In all the Lord’s creation ; 
We air the hull world’s wonder, 
En we hev the loudest blunder 
Accordin’ to population. 
The only drawback to the originality of this is the circum- 
stance that the Bard of Biglow has sung something very like it. 
On the whole, the prospects of a National Hymn are not encou- 
raging. If the promise of 500 dollars has only awakened the great 
American lyre to such strains as these, we feel that the “ Star- 
spangled Banner,” and “ Hail, Columbia,” are not likely to be 
replaced, nor even that subline strain— 
A Yankee boy is trim and tall, 
And never over fat, sir; 
At dance or frolic, hop or ball, 
ankee e, coast, 
Yankee 
Fear not, then, nor threat nor boast, 
Yankee Doodle dandy. 
It will perhaps be some alleviation to the North to find that 
the Southerners are equally dissatisfied with “ Dixie’s Land,” 
which has, for the time, been adopted as the national air of the 
Confederates. A rival has been attempted in a somewhat bald 
ag which has reached us, and of which we can only say 
t 


t, both in words and tune, it is only God Save the King 
—and water. 


I. 
God save the South ! 


Rebels before 
God save the South! Our fathers of yore, 
Her altars and firesides, Rebel’s the righteous name 
God save the South! Washington bore. 


Now that the war is nigh, 

Now that we arm to die, 

Chanting our battle-cry— 
Freedom or death! [bis.] 


Why, then, decline the same. 

The name that he snatched from 

Making it first in fame, [shame. 
Foremost in war! 


We have also seen a pretty and plaintive song, adapted how- 
ever in the melody, which purports to be an appeal from an 
exiled Marylander, a Baltimorean in Louisiana, to his State, 


7 a vote, vote, omnipotent vote ! 


tinies F fl ! 
* hat dont hang on the recmen's vote 


which is certainly not without spirit. We have only room for 
four out of eight stanzas. 
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The ?s heel is on 3 I > w 
! my Mary 1° aryland, my Mary 
ae ah is at thy temple door, But thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! my Maryland! Maryland! my Maryland! 


the patriotic gore But lo! there surges forth a shriek, 

Fey ecked the prved of Baltimore! From hill to hill, from creek to creek, - 
‘And be the Battle Queen of Potomac calls to Chesa) 

Maryland! my Maryland! Maryland, my Maryland! 

v. vill. 

Dear Mother! burst the tyrant’s chain! I hear the distant thunder-hum, 

Maryland ! my Maryland ! Maryland, my Maryland! 
inia should not call in vain, 
aryland! my Maryland! 
She meets her sisters on the em 
Sic semper! ’tis the proud refrain 
That baffles minions back amain ; 


Maryland! my Maryland! 


Vi 

She is not dead, nor deaf nor dumb-—— 

Huzza! she spurns the Northern scum! 

She breathes, she burns—she’ll come ! 
she'll come ! 

Maryland, my Maryland! 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


TS Monday Popular Concerts still retain their hold upon 
the favour of the public. Their merits are indeed now so uni- 
versally recognised, concert after concert of such acknowledged 
excellence being offered to their patrons, that it would be waste of 
time to chronicle their praises, except at occasional opportunities 
when we wish to show thatwe are fully alive to the really good work 
which these entertainments are doing in advancing the highest 
interests of music. It is, in fact, difficult to over-estimate the 
significance and importance to the musical world, both professional 
and amateur, of the success of an undertaking of this kind. It 
has now stood the test of a trial of four seasons, during which 
its popularity, so far from having flagged, has been constantly 
upon the increase. The original scheme was essentially of a 
tentative character, and it was very fairly doubted whether 
a sufficient audience could be brought together from the 
classes for which the performances were principally intended, 
to secure its success in a pecuniary point of view. Six 
performances, therefore, only were contemplated in 1859, 
when the idea was first conceived. So instantaneous and 
unequivocal, however, was the popularity which the concerts 
achieved, that instead of six, thirteen were given during the first 
season, twenty-seven in the second, and twenty-four in the third. 
Nearly all the chamber music of the greatest masters has thus 
been brought before the public in the course of the sixty or 
seventy concerts which have been given, and that, too, with a 
rfection of execution which has satisfied the most fastidious and 
ighly-educated connoisseurs. Besides this—and it ought per- 
haps to be reckoned quite as great a service to musical interests 
—many works of merit have been rescued from the oblivion into 
which they had of late years sunk. The works of Handel, 
Dussek, Cherubini, Schubert, Krommer, Steibelt, Woelfl, Cle- 
menti, and a host of others which could be mentioned, contain 
numerous beauties which it only required enterprise and judgment 
to make appreciated ; and although most of these yield, of course, 
to the superior greatness of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, the acknowledged masters of composition for the chamber, 
they are, if for no other purpose, extremely valuable as affordin 
a standard by which these great men can be judged an 
criticised. A most commendable judgment, again, has been shown 
in not introducing too many of these novelties and revivals, and 
aes as no small part of the work of the undertaking 
been to educate its audience by degrees ; and therefore the 
larger share of the performances has been devoted to the most 
perfect models of composition. In asserting that this point has 
really been attained, we shall be borne out by every one who has 
witnessed the almost fanatical attention with which each piece is 
received, however abstruse its character may be. In this 
respect, it is the shilling audience which is the most re- 
markable ; and this is a fact which speaks most significantly, 
both to the increased cultivation of music in general, and to 
the effect which these concerts have produced upon the 
middle and lower classes in respect of that cultivation. The 
secret of these successful results lies in the fact that none but 
executants of the very highest excellence have been engaged, 
and it has thus been fully proved that perfection of execution 
will always secure, first, attention, and, finally, appreciation for 
works of real merit, however difficult of comprehension. The most 
re-eminent names of the staff have been those of Arabella 
dard, Hallé, Sainton, Vieuxtemps, Becker, and Piatti, but 
every subordinate department has been filled ina style which 
has done full justice to the merits of these great performers. Of 
the two first mentioned artists, it is not too much to say that they 
have done far more for classical pianoforte music than any 0 
their professional brethren who could be named, and for their 
admirable readings of Beethoven’s Sonatas in particular, they 
deserve the thanks of all who believe, as we do, that they are by 
far the greatest works ever written for the instrument. 
During the last season of the Monday Popular Concerts, and 

_ 80 far as we have proceeded in this, M. Vieuxtemps has 
contributed the chief attraction in respect of violin playing. His 
however, now terminated, and a break thus occur- 
Ting before the recommencement of the concerts after Christmas, 
we have thought it a suitable opportunity for passing briefly in 


rank, we expressed a detailed opinion last season. A further 
hearing has not modified our views. That he is one of the 
greatest of living artistes upon his own instrument every one 
competent to judge must allow, but still we cannot subscribe to 
praise absolutely indiscriminate and unqualified in respect of 
some points of his execution and conception. Where the excel- 
lence is so very great in most , it may seem captious and 
hypercritical to press too far what we conceive to be faults of 
style, or to insist on points of criticism which may possibly strike 
others as less prominent than they do ourselves. It is the v 
excellence, however, of the performance, the very high stand 
from which the great Belgian violinist is necessarily judged, which 
makes us less tolerant of what we conceive to be if emishes, even 
though they be not very prominent or offensive. We cannot, then, 
but express an opinion that the Playing of M. Vieuxtemps is 
somewhat wanting in breadth and nobleness, and that this isa 
fault which interferes, to a certain extent, with his interpretation 
of some authors—of Beethoven, for instance. His sympathies 
are rather too much with the fantastic and piquant, and this 
element in his style is sometimes observable with rather injurious 
effect in compositions of an essentially grave and solid character. 
Where point and lightness, brilliancy and piquant expression, are 
the chief requisites, nothing can be more delightful than his 
rendering. A perfect master of his instrument, he scorns all 
difficulties of execution, and plays with a verve and a good will 
which never fails to charm and inspirit his audience. 
The programme of the latest of these performances was devoted 
to the compositions of various masters. A quartet of Krommer’s 
introduced for the first time at the suggestion of M. Vieuxtemps, 
opened the concert, and was a very interesting feature of the 
rogramme, as the production of an author of whom now so 
ittle is known, although to the violin players of thirty years 
ago his works were familiar enough. Perhaps, however, it was 
more interesting than attractive. The music is good without 
dispute, and betokens constructive skill of a very high order; 
but there is the something wanting without which it could 
never take place by the side of Haydn’s fresh and genial inspira- 
tions, to which in style it is not dissimilar. The Adagio in E flat 
major struck us as the pleasantest movement, in which the subject 
—which is not without considerable grace and sentiment, and is 
given to each performer inturn, commencing with the violoncello— 
affords considerable scope for expressive playing. The Minuet and 
Trio and the final Rondo are pointed and brilliant, and so far were 
favourable for the display of M. Vieuxtemps’s powers, but they 
do not rise to the level of the great masters. yoga | for the 
present any mention of the singing, we pass on to the most 
striking feature of the evening—the wonderful performance by 
Miss Arabella Goddard of Beethoven’s latest Sonata, Op. 111, in 
C minor. To give any idea of this extraordinary work on paper 
is impossible, and we can do little more than express our admi- 
ration of the ——— itself, and of the faultless style in which 
it was executed. The difficulties are of such a nature as to require 
the very highest powers to make it attractive, or indeed intelli- 
ible, and, in fact, put italmost entirely out of the reach of amateurs, 
But in the hands of Miss Arabella Goddard it becomes one of the 
most intellectual musical treats we have ever been fortunate 
enough to enjoy. The enjoyment is much increased to amateurs 
by the excellent detailed analysis of the work which is given 
in the programme—a plan which, we are glad to hear, is to be 
followed at each concert for the future. Mendelssohn's D minor 
trio can never fail tocharm. Familiar as it is to every connoisseur, 
there is no composition of the kind we know of which is de- 
servedly so popular. With some om pees of exception, the per- 
formance by Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Vieuxtemps, and M. 
Paque was excellent. The first movement we cannot but think 
was taken slightly too fast, and perhaps the same might be said 
of the scherzo, in which some of the passages were from this 
cause rather deficient in clearness. Phe other instrumental 
iece was the magnificent Septuor of Beethoven, given by desire 
or the second time this season. The performance was irre- 
roachable, except that we should feel inclined to differ from 
. Vieuxtemps with reference to what we should characterize 
as a too spasmodic reading of some of the phrases. We cannot 
leave this work without a word of praise to the admirable 
clarionet playing of Mr. Lazarus, and to Mr. H for his 
execution of the various horn solos, and specially of that noto- 
riously difficult passage in the first trio. In spite of the great 
length of the composition (which occupies three quarters of an 
hour), it was listened to ughout with the most scrupulous 
attention. 
One word about the singing. We are sorry not to be able to 
place this on a level of excellence with the instrumental portion 
of the programme. Madlle. Florence Lancia is not a_ great 
vocalist, and we dismiss her performance of Schubert's “ Young 
Nun” without comment, as the most charitable course. Her 
second song, “ Upon the Wide Sea,” written for her by Frank 
Mori, was much better, and elicited very warm marks of ap- 
proval from the audience, Mr. Winn, the other vocalist, has a 
very nice flexible barytone voice, but he succeeds much better 
in such a composition as Wallace’s Bell-ringer, which he sang 
first, than in the more classical song from Le Nozze di Figaro. 
The next concert takes place on January 13th, and the names 
of M. and Madame Sainton and of Signor Piatti are a sufficient 
undiminished attractions of 


review the good work these musical Monday evenings have 
Of the merits of M. Vieuxtemps as a violinist of the first 


guarantee for the undimi these performances. 
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REVIEWS. 


BAIN ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER.® 


A PHILOSOPHICAL inquiry into the subject of human 
character, and its various and sources, would 
seem to need no recommendation. As a branch of theoretical 
knowledge, or as a subject of undying interest to all who have 
to do with human nature, it would be welcome on its own 
merits, if adequately handled. There is, therefore, something 
whimsically simple in Mr. Bain’s anxiety, in his preface, to 
“yeanimate” our interest in the “analytical study of human 
character,” by pointing out the practical usefulness of the philo- 
sophical analysis in aiding society “‘ to get the right man into 
the right place’”—a problem which, he observes, is mainly one 
of «the judgment of character,” the “mere wish to promote 
the fitting person being nugatory in the absence of the discri- 
mination.” Mr. Bain cannot be a reader of the novelists and 
moralists of his time, or he would hardly have said that the 
interest in the “analytical study of human character” was 
“declining ;” and though he has treated the subject with his 
usual ability, we cannot help doubting whether his lucubrations 
or distinctions can be made very directly available to our Ad- 
ministrative Reformers. It is to be feared that the ‘‘ problem” 
of “ getting the right man into the right place” is not always 
“mainly one of judgment of character,” and that, in many cases, 
the last thing that is wanting is the power of discriminating on 
the of the exerciser of patronage. Mr. Bain’s volume cannot, 
we imagine, tempt the Civil Service Commissioners to add to the 
competitive examination an ethical or physiognomonical inspec- 
tion of the candidates, as recruits have to undergo the medical, and 
postmen the “ dynamic” test. He must trust the subject of human 
character to the general interest in all accurate and thoughtful 
observations on anything belonging to man; and he must be 
content to aid “in getting the right man into the right place,” 
only in the way in which Shakspeare and Bacon ‘have aided in 
it. But itis a curious instance of deference to a parrot cry and to 
a coarse popular standard of value, on the part of a writer who 
could claim attention on his own merits, simply as a contribu! or 
to knowledge. 

The philosophy of human nature is defective, Mr. Bain ob- 
serves, in its treatment of individual character. It has kept to 
what may be said of men in general, and has taken no adequate 
and systematic notice of the groups and combinations of — 
strongly marked in their proportions and leading peculiarities, 
which are found in the real world of men. In such works as 
those of Theophrastus and La Bruyére, we have shrewd and 
valuable observation, but they are rather satires than theories 
of character. The remark is, on the whole, just; though Mr. 
Bain ought to have noticed that in the first systematic treatises 
on moral hilosophy—those of Aristotle—the analysis and classi- 
fication of individual character are firmly though imperfectly 
sketched out. But undoubtedly the subject, in its distinctness 
and completeness, is a modern one; and the attempt to handle it 
has not yet been satisfactory. Fourier classified and subdivided 
characters into orders and genera, species and varieties, “‘ dimu- 
nitives” and ‘‘tenuities and miniminities,” till he had settled 
that the “ Régne animal” of mankind contained exactly 810 cha- 
racters, each provided with “the twelve radical passions”—of 
which passions one or more may be “‘ dominant”—with, for each 
one, its “ gamut of tonics.” A less grotesque and more important 
attempt was made by Phrenology. claimed, not 
only to trace out the primitive elements and faculties so variously 
combined to make up human characters as we see them, but by 
establishing the coincidence between the faculty and its organ in 
the brain, to have created, not only a science of character, but 
also of mind, complete and certain, because founded on an analysis 
and observation of facts capable of being brought to the test of 
experiment. To the examination of this claim Mr. Bain devotes 
more than half his volume. His remarks are, for the most part, 
an expansion and detailed illustration of Mr. Samuel Bailey’s 
comprehensive and accurate appreciation of Phrenology, in his 
“ Letters on the Human Mind.” Allowing the interast attaching 
to the coincidences established with more or less clearness by 
phrenologists, considered as indications of the facts of character, 
and acknowledging the impulse given by their theories to the phi- 
losophical consideration of the constitutional differences of races 
or individuals, Mr. Bain, going through the Phrenological list 
of faculties, one by one, points out that the evidence presented 
for Phrenology is, in numerous important points of the system, 
fatally weak, and, even where it is strongest, 1s nowhere more than 
enough. He shows that the theory, both in its general bearings 
and in its treatment of particular organs and faculties, is insuffi- 
cient and confused—that, however remarkable in many respects 
the coincidence empirically established between forms-of the skull 
and mental qualities, Phrenology can tell us nothing of the 

ualities themselves—and that, so far from superseding the mental 
Philosoph which is based on internal consciousness and ex- 
perience, Phrenology necessarily presupposes its results, and de- 
ds for its own improvement, as a science of character, on the 
lndependent improvement, in its own sphere of evidence, of men- 
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tal science. He questions whether, in the majority of cases, the 
organs assigned have the requisite evidence for being the ri 
organs for the faculties said to be connected with them. 

shows further that, after all the organs and faculties have beea 
named, there is a vast and most important mass of phenomeng 
(those especially which relate to the higher forms of our moral 
and intellectual nature) of which no account has been taken in the 
scheme, for which no organ has been found, and which, more. 
over, obviously depend on other things than special organs in the 
brain—on the endlessly various degrees of guality as distin. 
guished from quantity, which may be sup to exist in the 
organs or the brain, and on the different conditions and history 
of the other organs of the body, with which the brain works in 
concert :— 


When, therefore, Spurzheim says that it is impossible to unite ® 
number of proofs in domnastretion of any natural truth than dey 
presented in favour of the cerebellum, I must take leave to express my 
opinion that his standard of what constitutes proof is pitched somewhat low. 
The doctrine, that the brain as a whole is the or of the mind, is, I 
conceive demonstrated, but not over demonstrated. Sevan less evidence 
than we have in its favour would not put it on a satisfactory footing. Yet 
how very inferior the proofs of any one of the phrenological subdivisions of 
the brain being connected with a special faculty! In the case of the whole 
brain, there is an amount of concurrence, with absence of complicating con- 
siderations, that satisfies the entire scientific world, with very few exceptions; 
in the case of the partition, ambiguities and difficulties creep in on all sides, 
not beyond the possibility of grappling with, but involving a degree of labour 
that cannot be said to have been as yet brought to bear on the problem. Let 
phrenologists examine the habits of scientific enquirers at the present day in 
the experimental sciences—in physics, chemistry, and physiology—and see 
what these men consider requisite in order to establish a general proposition 
of coincidence of properties in a wide class of substances. 

Still, the question arises, how are we to deal with the number of 
concurrences between mental qualities and cerebral conformations that the 
phrenologists have pointed eut? I can only reply, let them stand as so 
many individual facts, carrying a certain presumption or probability with 
them, until such time as extended observation has confirmed them into laws, 
or shown them to be mere accidental coincidences. At present each person 
notices how far his own experience goes along with these empiricisms, and 
is disposed to admit or reject them accordingly. But if a succession of 
scientific enquirers were to overtake the subject in its full magnitude, the 
public would be as little at a loss about it, as about the atomic or the 
composition of the atmosphere. 


To this defectiveness of evidence, he adds the further objection 
that Phrenology fails altogether before the more general displays 
of power, the general power of learning or applying knowledge 
to practical ends, and those general powers of inventing and 
creating to which, when shown in a high degree, we give the 
name of genius :— 


Phrenologists are to the charge of narrowness of view, nes 
excluding from their diagnosis of character whatever is not connected 
some one of their /ocal organs ; although they start by making large conces-- 
sions as to the effect of Temperament, or the quality of the nervous matter. 
But such a power as the one now remarked upon, whereby one man is 
distinguished over another, with a like conformation, in everything that he 
applies his mind to, making him as it were a superior being, is surely worthy 

entering into the scheme of delineating character, no Eas than a slight 
difference in ‘lune, Ideality, or Eventuality. When we look at a number of 
boys sitting in the same school, or ing through the same classes at 
college, we cannot but be struck with the fact that some are able to acquire 
everything in a remarkable, although not exactly in an equal degree; there 
is sure to be one subject, be it language, mathematics, natural history, oF 
metaphysics, where they are more especially adepts ; still they have in com- 
parison with others this universal ascendancy, not to be accounted for 
their Phrenological conformation. We cannot help describing such pupi 
in lan implying general superiority of intellectual power, and must 
regard as defective any mode of representing character that does not permit 
us to use some phraseology equivalent to this. The terms in popu use 
provide for the expression of intellectual superiority in general; the words 
“clever,” “able,” “ ge “intelligent,” and many others, testify to the 
prevailing belief in this kind of endowment. 

It is too often taken for granted, that if any one shows a particular pro» 
pensity, sentiment, or faculty in considerable force, that the only explanation is 
the size of the corresponding ; any reference te outward circumstances 
or education is constantly excluded. The effect of this is to render phrenology 
only a part of the science of eharacter, the part, namely, that takes i 
of original or innate tendencies. While giving a tolerably fair account of 
the uncultured classes of the community, and of those whose natural ten- 
dencies are so strong as to be little affected by surrounding influences, the 
system must break down in its application to highly educated individuals and 
to susceptible and yielding natures. However valuable it may be to possess 
aclue to original conformation, which must in any ease count for a great 
deal—and often for nearly all—it is no less requisite that we should, 
pronouncing finally, inquire into the history and the environment of the indi- 
vidual under consideration, to see how much can be ascribed to circumstances 
and cultivation, before we put down all the appearances to the account of 
nature. 


Mr. Bain agrees with the Phrenologists in regarding the brain 
as the organ of the mind, and in tracing the differences of 
racter to constitutional differences in the qualities of the various 
nervous centres—differences not only natural, but caused by the 
influence of the incidents of the individual’s history, and also by 
the action on one another of rival faculties, thriving and be- 
coming powerful at each other's expense. But he lays.out his 
ground for the analysis of character differently. Admitting the 
possibility in some cases of the - identification of local centres or 
organs, he lays little stress upon it, and thinks the inquiry 
pursued in the direction of such identification a precarious 
misleading one, having a tendency to shut out some of the most 
important facts, and to the proportionate value of others; 
and he directs attention to the close study and analysis of the 
qualities and faculties themselves which make up 
Adopting the division of es elements of human nature as 
expounded in his former Volition, Emotion, and Intelli- 
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character. 


ce—he traces out how, in the various constitutions and tempe- 


raments found among men, these elements, in their various forms, 
combine and modify, assist, or neutralize one another. The 
analysis is, in breadth and comprehensiveness, a great advance on 
the scheme of the Phrenologists. It is a consideration of real 
and manifest powers, not of assumed and problematical organs. 
But it is characterized by the faults which so often mark the 
attempts to resolve complicated phenomena into simpler ones. 
For the convenience of resolution, what is refractory is 
ignored or forgotten, and a certain number of parts is 
sented as equivalent .to the whole mass, as it was 
its undecomposed state. A theory seems to us to 
halt, which presents “ disinterestedness as, properly speaking, 
an enomaly of our constitution”—‘“ a puzzle and a paradox” —“ a 
ies of irrationality and insanity”—a “ contradiction of the 
most essential nature of a sentient being, which is to move fo 
pleasure and from _. in renouncing which fundamental prin- 
ciple of our mental constitution we are always on the verge of 
absurdity and lawlessness”—‘‘an exceytion to the only sane 
principle of conduct, which is, for every being to look to its own 
pleasures and pains—a brilliant exception, it is true, something 
of the splendide mendaz, but never to be made the rule without 
even suicidal consequences.” It is true, Mr. Bain admits that 
“it is a fact in our constitution, and that without it there would 
be nothing that we should call great virtue inthe world.” But 
a theory can hardly be called philosophically tolerable, which is 
obliged to regard the confessedly indispensable and necessary 
element of great virtue as an “‘anomaly”—“ a contradiction to our 
most essential nature”—‘“‘ a species of irrationality and insanity.” 
Mr. Bain resolves intelligence into three elementary —- 
the property of discrimination, that of retentiveness, and that of 
“the identifying force, or the power of similarity.” The in- 
tellect, doubtless, has such properties. We can trace them 
in operation continually. But it seems to us an idle waste 
of words to say that in these three terms we have summed 
up the variety of intellectual forces and faculties which have 
made a Shakspeare, a Pascal, a Galileo, a Chatham. Such 
barren and meagre analysis can no more lead to real and fruit- 
ful knowledge than the attempt to explain genius by a sum of 
phrenological organs. Mr. Bain’s application of his view to illus- 
trate the character of Butler from the predominance in it of the 
“ power of similarity,” is a singular instance of the way in which 
an acute man may be imposed upon by his own ingenuity. The 
title of Butler’s book, and every sentence in which he parallels 
one thing by another, and uses the connecting particle as, are 
appealed to as proof of his being able “ to exert influence on the 
world by being gifted beyond his fellows with the power in 
uestion.” If this had been the whole or the chief power which 
tler had, it is doubtful whether his influence would have been 
so great. But Mr. Bain, both in his general treatment of his 
subject and his special application of it, is generally superior to 
such weak statements as this. The theories, moral and psycho- 
logical, on which he builds, seem to us to have great gaps in 
them ; but he is a shrewd and interesting observer of the facts of 
Some extracts from his comparison of the intellectual 
natures of Bacon and Newton—the “incontinence” of intellec- 
tual power in the one, and the severe self-control and purpose of 
the other, combined in each ease with moral inadequacy—will give 
some idea of his manner :— 


It is worth while to allude to one or two illustrious examples, as showing 
what may be termed intellect in excess, and as serving to elucidate the views 
now advanced. Bacon will here serve us in good stead. His intellectual 
profusion and originality may be traced from his boyhood upwards; and to 
the last hours of his life he incontinently disported himself in_ observations, 
reasonings, schemes, reflections, of the most multifarious sort. He was clearly 
overwhelmed by his own opulence, and unable to concentrate himself upon one 
definite object ; for, although we have in his Novwm Organum and Advance- 
ment of Learning something like a set purpose, yetit was one under which a 
man might introduce almost anything he had got to say, with the slenderest 
thread of method. Accordingly, those works are receptacles for his vast 
combination of thought and rhetoric, the one without much precision, and 
the other without much feeling or taste. 

Well could he have spared a fraction of his prodigious intellect to make up 
some of the other parts of his brain; perhaps a little more of physical energy, 
and certainly a good deal more of emotional sensibility in various shapes. 
To have felt some smart at the weakness and vulgarity of his taste for 
magnificence, would have been well purchased by a slight retrenchment of 
his rhetorical profusion. Excepting, perhaps, his Idola, we should willingly 
surrender his most brilliant dissertation, if the power had gone into the 
ramifications of his famished moral nature. It is not merely as regards his 
contemporaries, who felt the turpitude of his actual conduct, but as regards 
posterity, who have to do with his writings, that he was a man intellectual 
over much. We are entitled to complain that his profusion is at the expense 
of discrimination: he had no notion what to reject. He pretended to be a 
logical reformer, and is himself the most illogical of thinkers; the fact being, 
that the project of logical reform was merely one outlet for his incontinent 
produce of conceptions and language. 

In Newton we have in some respects a contrast to Bacon, 3 
may illustrate in him also the onesidedness of character produced by an 
intelligence almost more than human. He is honourably distinguished for 
the purpose-like nature of all that he did. Instead of being an intellectual 
machine, pouring out an indiscriminate mass of material, he worked under 
®evere conditions. His scientific taste—in other words, his standard of 
evidence—was far beyond his age, and was a principal means of ing the 
age in that very particular. His reserving the suggestion that gravity was the 
force that kept the moon in its orbit, because the calculation did not at first 
correspond with it, is more to his honour than the discovery itself; and has 
Operated as an everlasting rebuke to hasty tion. His great mathe- 
matical productiveness, aithough evidently tinent energizing in part, 
‘was also made subservient to physical ——— 

Still, he too was evidently given to the intellectual ie for its own 
take. Even in the Principia, where Natural is the end, 


Mathematics, the means, may be said to be in excess—justified on] the 
apology that Mathematics cannot be in excess, because 
elopments are never too much for the problema to be solved. The avoca 
tions of his old age were little more than exercises of his prevailing bent. 
his - 


THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME.*® 


jie is not a book which calls for much criticism, but it is 
far too readable, and even amusing, to pass without notice. 
A hurried tour in Ireland does not offer much matter for descrip- 
tion now that every square inch of Irish soil and every square 
inch of the rags of Irish beggars has long ago been liontesd and 
sketched by a hundred literary tourists. But this Irish tour has 
a character of its own. It goes through the usual business, and 
describes Irish cars and Dublin squares, and the priests and the 
poor, but it also gives us special matter of its own. It contains 
a series of letters written by the wife of an English clergyman to 
her daughters at home, and also of extracts from the clergyman’s 
diary. It is the personal character thus imparted to the book that 
gives it its peculiar charm. The lady writes in a very pleasant 
and natural way, and reveals her character, her favourite pursuits, 
and the treatment she thinks it expedient to adopt towards the 
young ladies. The parson, in the same way, unfolds the secrets of 
is breast, and makes us acquainted with his views on the sub- 
jects which occupy his thoughts, or which he feels, as a clergyman 
and a painstaking intelligent traveller, ought to interest him. 
Very properly he touches chiefly on matters ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious; but he is tolerant and moderately well read, and 
although he wanders almost exclusively in the Catholic = of 
Ireland, he has many good words for the people and for the sys- 
tem which makes them or keeps them what they are. So suc- 
cessful was he in working himself into a local enthusiasm that 
the anxious mamma informe her daughters that she really thought 
at one time her husband regretted his pastoral work lay in York- 
shire, and that he pined to be the only Protestant—except the 
clerk— in some secluded parish of the County Clare. The parson 
never meant to go so far as this, and he quickly tranquillized his 
companion by intimating his acquiescence in the lot which had 
established him in an English home. 

The picture of the family, and of the personal character, ways,” 
and habits of its heads, is so much more interesting than 
information about Ireland contained in the volume, that we ce 
as we read, to trouble ourselves about the tour or its scene, a 
think only of the tourists. The mother evidently wished to do her 
daughters the greatest possible amount of good, and she did not 
object to tell little stories or to repeat pleasantries and unimproy- 
ing conversation if it came in her way to do so. She asks such 
riddles as why an Irish car would always provide water in the 
desert? and explainsthat the passengers always sit over two springs 
and have a well between them. One of her Irish stories will also 
bear repeating. The friend of a farmer's wife married an Irishman, 
and after a time came over to England to visit her relations. They 
said, ‘‘ Your husband is so unlike an Irishman we should not have- 
known him” (intended foracompliment). She answered, “Tread on 
his toes, and you will see.” The young ladies, again, are permitted 
to have the benefit of their mamma's lighter play of fancy, and 
she details conversations she has had during her travels on sub- 
jects so exciting, although so little connected with Ireland in 
particular, as whether a bride should have an indefeasible right 
of choosing the window-curtains. Even here, however, she 
adroitly slips in a hint of what the best possible young women would 
think on such a subject. A quotation from the German is intro- 
duced to instil the laudable doctrine that a wife shouldresolve to love. 
her husband tenderly, and resolve on nothing else. But generall 
Mrs. Gatty does not drop in, by way of casual suggestion and 
hints, what she wishes her daughters to hear from her—she says 
it all out at full length. She thinks it desirable, for example, that. 
they should have a rough acquaintance with the legends of earl, 
Trish history. So she spins out an account of these legends, which 
lasts over a great many pages. It is true that she may probably 
be doing what so many teachers do, and may really be jotting 
down information useful to herself in the guise of instruction 
adapted to her daughters. Still she must have done a great deal 
for herself and her family, if these letters were ever really 
sent in the shape they now wear. These instructive 
epistles, however cleverly written, must be rather overwhelming 
in a family circle. It may be safely calculated that the discus- 
sion of Irish early history would occupy something like fifty sides 
of note-paper, in the ordinary handwriting of a lady. It must be 
very pleasant to have such a mamma, so industrious, so agreeable, 
pow rs highly educated ; but still fifty sides of note-paper about. 
Irish history would be apt to cast a gloom over most breakfast 
tables, and even the most pious of daughters would secretly re- 
joice if in their neighbourhood the post only came in once a-day. 

The mamma has, however, one special turn which one of the 

oung ladies shares with her; and the discussion of points 
Learing on their common hobby fill up a large part of the volume. 
Mrs. Gatty is well known as a naturalist, and especially as a 
at authority about sea-weeds and the sea-fish connected with 
em. She appears, also, to be as fond of ferns as every one 
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was two or three years ago, and even fonder. She has always 
some specimen of surpassing beauty to describe to her daughter. 
Generally, the Latin names of plants are a very unwelcome fea- 
ture in the records of travels. It annoys the mind and the eye 
equally to be told at every page that the fortunate philosopher 
has plucked this species, or failed to find that variety. But in 
Mrs. Gatty’s volume the nuisance is abated, if not removed, 
by the pleasant way in which the science is brought 
in. The mother has so much indisputable pleasure in telling 
her daughter of her triumphs, and she can count so securely on 
the ardour of her correspondent. The jelly-fish and fern are but 
names, and the shadows of names to the reader; but the zest of 
mother and daughter in their pursuit is a reality. Even, how- 
ever, when science puts on its most decent and modest dress, 
and its processes are conducted by two ladies, the one of whom 
is responsible for the tenderness and delicate feelings of the 
other, there must still be some of the sacrifice and rigour which 
science never relinquishes. We find that little fish are 
treated very firmly in Mrs. Gatty’s circle. She explains, for 
example, to her daughter, the evil effects produced on the spine 
of a certain Echinus by suffering it to perish in the ordinary 
course of natural decay ; and she contrasts the beautiful effect 
in point of stiffening of film and preservation of spine in case of 
‘a judiciously managed sudden death.” 

e must confess that we like the lady’s writing better than 
her husband's. His meditations are in the highest degree par- 
sonic and respectable ; but if there is much more like them in that 
secret record, his diary must be a dreary volume. The diary of a 
clergyman who knows that his diary ought to do credit to him, 
and must be so constructed as to satisfy his clerical friends and 
critics, can scarcely be a lively production. He thinks it worth 
while, for example, to give an elaborate e ition of the reasons 
which lead him to wish that more physical science were studied 
at the two old Universities. He does not seem exactly to have 
decided what this physical science is to mean, or how it is to be 
studied, or whether it can be satisfactorily studied at all by a 
man who attends to it among fifty other things. “But the parson 
has taken it into his head that if the study of ferns and jelly- 
fish and bands of strata could but be combined with the study of 
Hebrew, the brightest visions of the future might safely be anti- 
cipated. Oddly enough, Mr. Gatty seems confident that persons 

+ learn Hebrew, and subject little fish to “ judiciously managed 
sudden deaths,” will alwayshold theexact opinionshe himself holds. 
At any rate this disquisition is not very exciting to read, and we 
can fancy that in the family circle it must sometimes be agreeable 
to turn away from the utterances of the parson’s wisdom and set 
about stiffening the film of an echinus in a really judicious and 
scientific manner. Perhaps the most curious of the parson’s pro- 
lusions is one written in honour of Lord Brougham. On their re- 
turn, the travellers attended the famous Dublin meeting of the 
Social Science Association, and what rey struck and 
impressed Mr. Gatty was the tranquillity with which Lord 
Brougham listened to an account of the Irish Convict Prisons, 
and his power of retaining his nerves steady, and avoiding any- 
thing like “ an eager bend of the body, = | a convulsive posture 
of the legs” during the other expositions of Social Science, 
to which, as President, he had to listen. We can fancy that 
humbler men than Lord Brougham could have performed the 
same feat. But it would be very unfair not to own that in the main 
the parson shows himself a sensible, fair-minded man; and 
English pedple may be very well content that their country 
— be represented in Ireland by such tourists as he and his 
wife. 


TENNENT’S SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 


HE volume which Sir Emerson Tennent calls Sketches of 
the Natural History of Ceylon contains the chapters on 
Natural History intended for his larger work, in their original 
shape. Many readers of the Account of Ceylon must have re- 
marked that it embraced the material of half-a-dozen books, and 
it is now proved that at least one treatise, very perfect in 
its way, was condensed within limits narrower than it really 
merited, in order that a place might be found for 4t within the 
outline drawn for himself by the author. Sir Emerson might 
have obtained the credit of having employed his spare time in 
Ceylon with abundant profit if he had published nothing beyond 
the interesting and instructive pages which compose his Sketches. 
The most important scientific service of Sir Emerson Tennent 
is doubtless his completion of the proof that Ceylon is naturally 
related, not to the peninsula of India, but to the islands of the 
Indian archipelago. This fact, which must now be considered 
as established after minute observation of the Ceylonese fauna 
and flora, connects itself with much that is curious in the his- 
tory of discovery. It was long since observed that the Tapro- 
bane of the ancients had an equal affinity to Ceylon and to 
Sumatra ; and in the same way the wild stories of the Arabian navi- 
gators, which are embodied in the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, 
seem to have an equal reference to Ceylon and to the archipelago 
of the Indian seas. Sir Emerson reminds us that, in the Hindoo 
poetical cyclus, Lanka, the great conquest of the monkey-God, 
though undoubtedly intended for Ceylon, is be represented, 
not as an island insignificant compared with the peninsula of 
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India, but as a vast independent country. These old confused 
impressions are only deserving of attention if they reflect an 
tradition of the epoch to which geological inquiry points, an 
at which Ceylon, with the great islands of the Indian O 
did really form one immense continent, separate from India, of 
which the greater part was still submerged. However this ma 
be, the naturalist is sure to lose his way if he does not keep dis- 
tinetly before him the fact that the affinities of Ceylon are not so 
much with the peninsula from which it is divided by a 
mere thread of water, as with the scattered islands to the 
south-east. The strange scientific problems raised by Australia 
become less baffling when it is known that the Australian fishes 
and insects bear a decided resemblance to those of Ceylon. Sir 
Emerson Tennent has, moreover, given strong reasons for think. 
ing that other and more unexpected lines of connexion might be 
traced if the natural history of Ceylon were thoroughly inves. 
tigated. It seems certain that the classification of the Indian 
and African —— as distinct species is a blunder, and that 
the connecting link is found in the elephant which is common to 
Ceylon and Sumatra. The assumption that the Indian and 
Ceylonese elephants are identical, if founded on observation at 
], must have arisen from examining specimens whose parents 
formed part of the large export of elephants which used to be 
carried on from Ceylon to India. 


The extraordinary abundance and variety of the Ceylonese 
fauna has arisen in part from the geniality of the climate, the 
richness of the soil, and the scarcity of the larger carnivora; but 
it has been produced also by the prejudices which have now for 
many centuries prevented the Buddhist population from destroying 
animal life. There is no part of the world in which animals, as 
a general rule, are so free from shyness, and are therefore so 
easily observed. This is no doubt one of the chief advantages 
which Ceylon presents to a naturalist like Sir E. Tennent. 
Nothing can be livelier or more entertaining than his account of 
the very creatures whose habits can scarcely be observed else- 
where. We may direct especial attention to his description of 
the Ceylonese bats and lizards. Concerning the bat, Sir E. 
Tennent has several pages which will be probably quite new to the 
student of merely popular manuals on such subjects. He con- 
siders it quite certain that the organ of vision in the bat is 
as perfect as in other animals; but its peculiarity is that it has 
faculties which enable it to move about in a light so dim that its 
eyes can be of little service to it. This power is derived from the 
extreme sensibility which is diffused over the appendages which 
are usually called its wings. This sensibility is exactly like that 
which resides in the palm of the human hand and in the tips of 
the fingers, and which constitutes, in fact, what we denominate 
the sense of touch. No other animal probably possesses such 
a property, and it strongly distinguishes the so-called wing of 
the bat from the well-covered and comparatively insensible wing 
possessed by birds. It is a curious conjecture of our author's 
that bats are probably endowed with other senses of unusual 
keenness besides that of touch. One of the Ceylonese bats, the 
Rhinolophus Affinis, has an appendage fixed to the extremity of 
the nose exactly resembling the leaf of a tree. The use of this 
strange structure has long been disputed, but Sir E. Tennent 
thinks that the creature may have the sense of smell unusually 
intense, and that the leaf-like excrescence may serve it in collect- 
ing the faintest odours. 


Sir E. Tennent’s oan on the elephant, in his larger volume, 
may almost be called celebrated, so interesting and striki 
were his descriptions, and so new were many of the facts whi 
he related. It would be useless to reproduce what n 
everybody has read, but one or two points may be noticed whi 
suggest Cumodives on a reperusal. One of the most interesting 
phenomena of the animal world is the gregariousness of certain 
creatures ; but it has attracted far less attention than it merits. 
It is not impossible that when inquiries into the origin 
of human society are removed from the high @ priori ground 
which they now occupy, philosophers may not be unwil- 
ling to take a hint from the habits of the nobler animals. 
Sir Emerson Tennent states it as a fact positively ascertained, 
that each herd of elephants was originally a family, which 
has expanded into a larger company by the intermixture of its 
members. Nothing can be broader than the separation between 
one herd and another. There is never any confusion between 
them, and the only approach to a union which has been observed 
is a sort of alliance for the purpose of drinking at the same pond 
or tank. The solitary elephant, or rogue, which, from the 
morose savageness of its temper is the terror of the Ceylonese, 
is probably in all cases an individual who, through accident or 
other cause, has been separated from his kindred. No other herd 
will admit him, and, wandering about by himself, he is soon driven 
intoa sort of madness byan incision foreign tohis nature. Another 
point brought = out by our author’s pages is the fact 
that the superior intelligence of the higher quadrupeds resides, 
not in actual power, but in the capability of being trained. 
elephant is capable of a very high degree of civilization, provided 
he is brought into contact with man ; but in a state of nature he 
is rather a stupid brute. The most intelligent actions of the wild 
elephant are those which he performs in the attempt to antici- 
pate perils. The herds are certainly capable of a kind of organi- 
zation, under which one principal member acts as scout 
sentinel in difficult or dangerous situations; but many other 
animals, infinitely less capable of cultivation in cap- 
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tivity than the elephant, are known to the same 
ie The low development of the elephant’s powers when 
in a wild state is shown by his never having learned from expe- 
rience that a low fence of stakes or wattles is more easily sur- 
mounted than the strongest barrier. The merest pretence of a 
hedge will keep him aloof from the crops which are his favourite 
food. But once brought under the influence of man, there is 
almost no feat to which his intelligence is not equal. His 
docility has long furnished the staple of anecdote-books, and Sir 
E. Tennent, from his own observation, has added examples yet 
more curious than any before collected. Most of our readers 
will recollect his description of the elephant-coral, and of the 
assistance given by the tamed elephants in the capture of their 
wild brethren. e exploits of Siribeddi, the famous female 
decoy, are less wonderful from the intelligence they displayed 
than from their betraying a feeling which it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish from that humour and sense of fun which one has 
hitherto been disposed to regard as exclusively human. 

Some of Sir E. Tennent’s most instructive remarks have refe- 
rence to animal poisons. Serpents swarm in Ceylon, and a large 
number of them (though not so large, our author thinks, as has 
usually been supposed) are venomous. Hence, deaths by the 
bite ot a srake figure extensively in Ceylonese bills of mortality. 
So large and constant is the experience of animal poison gained 
by the native Ceylonese, that, were they not seemingly afflicted 
with an almost total incapacity for observing natural phenomena 
correctly, one would be disposed to attach considerable value to 
their ideas as to prophylactics and remedies. In this volume, 
a good deal of space is devoted to the celebrated snake-stone, a 
belief in which is common to the Ceylonese with the inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula and the red men of the North American 
Continent. The stone is simply pressed to the wound, to which it 
sometimes adheres, and the popular belief is that it extracts the 
poison. Many of them have been examined by competent per- 
sons, and one was submitted by Sir E. Tennent to Mr. Faraday, 
who found it to be a lump of animal charcoal suffused with blood. 
The same conclusion has been reached in many other cases, and 
hence it is a plausible opinion that the virtues of the stone con- 
sist in its porousness, by which the blood charged with poison 
is sucked from the wound. The blood noticed by Mr. 
Fare lay may therefore have been the blood of the patient. On 
the other hand, not a few snake-stones have been found to be mere 
pebbles or other perfectly solid and inert substances. Such a 
remedy could only act on the imagination; nor must the 
theory that this is its operation be too hastily rejected. The 
venom of serpents has some mysterious effect on the nervous 
system, and, if this be counteracted, life may often be saved. 

aptain Burton, whose opinion as to what should be done in 
circumstances of peril is of incontestable value, declares in a 
recent work that the “whisky cure” for snake-bites takes 
a of all others. It is a discovery of the pioneers of the 
cky Mountain country, and is administered by giving strong 
doses of whisky and walking the patient about. Captain 
Burton affirms that, if the remedy were applied promptly, he 
himself should prefer it in his own case to the actual cautery, 
which has hitherto been considered the sole treatment upon 
which absolute reliance can be placed. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the venom may act differently on different 
constitutions. The analogies of the animal world seem to esta- 
blish this possibility. Sir E. Tennent verifies the belief that 
the ichneumon feeds with impunity on the deadliest serpents. 
It is unnecessary to say that the explanation of this phenomenon 
has oscillated between the notion, as old as Lucan, that the 
ichneumon forces its prey to expel the poison from its fangs by 
a dexterous mode of seizure, and the newer idea that it neutra- 
lizes the bite by eating some species of herb. In the work 
before us, both theories are thrown aside, and the writer sug- 
gests, as a better account of the matter, that the system of the 
ichneumon is not susceptible of influence through animal poison. 
The converse phenomenon, of substances generally innocuous 
ming poisons to particular people, is of everyday occurrence, 
and examples are not wanting of other animals feeding without 
injury on food ordinarily destructive of life. The Ceylonese 
hornbill eats freely the deadly fruit of the strychnos, and will 
sometimes finish at a meal more than ten times the quantity of 
strychnia which Palmer administered to Cook. 


ALFIERI’S LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS.* 


oo Florentine edition of 1853 of Alfieri's Autobiography con- 
tained a series of his letters, to which had been judiciously 
added about twenty-five that he had received from an intimate 
and venérated friend, the erudite Abbé of Caluso, whom he had 
assiduously consulted upon his tardy studies of the Greek 
classics—a solitary letter of the Count’s mother, deeply marked 
with her fervid and unworldly affection—and the well-known ac- 
count of his last days written by the Abbé and the Countess of 
Albany. In the present volume, a few more letters are added to 
each series, onl particularly three to those by the poet's 
mother, which touchingly represent a character that always com- 
manded his sentimental reverence, though intellectually ill fitted 


* Vita, Giornali, Lettere di Vittorio Alfieri. Edizione ordinata e 
corretta sugli autografi per cura di E.Teza. Firenze: Felice le Monnier. 
1861. 


to have any solid influence over him. The journals, properly 
speaking, only extend to about twenty days, scattered over those 
quiet but important years in the poet's life when he grew weary 
of idleness and intrigue, and applied himself to the quest of 
dramatic fame, misemploying a noble literature in fierce and 
shallow studies of rhetoric and classical purity. The entries 
could not have been more candid, but they are more microscopic, 
than such as are found in the Autobiography. The popes of 
1774-5 were written in French, and afterwards inscribed by 
Alfieri, to show his scorn of that language, with the words, 
“Prime sciocchezze schiccherate in gergo francese da un asino 
scimiotto di Voltaire.” We recognise all the childish spite of 
the “ Misogallo,” which abuses with equal vehemence all the 
excesses of the French Revolution and the cacophony of those 
vowels that, according to Moliére, cause the lips to be elongated 
outwards. The proem contains the following characteristic sen- 
tences :— . 

Se rendre compte 4 soi-méme des actions de chaque jour n’est le 
souvent qu’un perdu, parcequ’on repéte We es 
mémes défauts dont on a rougi le soir d’avance. Plusieurs philosophes ont 
cependant regardé cette méthode comme trés bonne, en ce que, t6t ou tard, 
un homme de sens doit se corriger de ce qui doit necessairement lui déplaire, 
en se regardant aussi souvent dans ce fidéle miroir; car personne ne nous 
connait mieux que nous mémes, et l’on se fuit ordinairement, ue 
chaque homme est malheureusement dans le cas de ne point ranean t grag wd 
mauvaise compagnie que soi-méme: n’importe; je m’en vais voir si, en 
m’analysant de prés, je pourrai me tolérer. 

We havethen a description of the dreariness ofa snowy morning 
for an unemployed man, and a curious anatomy of the discordant 
impulses and self-accusing thoughts which haunted a powerful 
mind divided from every fitting sphere of action. We see pre- 
sently Alfieri’s struggles to wean himself from the society of his 
Turinese mistress, in whose apartment he had seen that picture 
of Antony and Cleopatra—the Newton's apple of his poetic career 
—which prompted him to identify his own morbid passions 
with those of the Triumvir, and to engage in such an exercise of 
imaginative genius thereon as the age most delights to honour. 
Only he has not yet fled from the city and then found himself 
irresistibly drawn back, nor adopted the desperate expedient of 
having himself tied to a chair by his trusty servant. The journal 
is broken off before we come to these events—it is so often found 
that, when something really happens to us, we have no longer any 
leisure for journal writing! But the work is resumed in 1777, in 
the Italian language, and expressly as a means for depiedmontiai 
the author’s style. We then find Alfieri busy enough wi 
writing plays, reading them to friends and critics, and studying 
old Italian authors as models of diction. Occasional fits of indo- 
lence or caprice are still severely noted down. In the following 
summer he mentions a short sea voyage, which gives occasion to 
the following candidly stated, and stubborn-hearted thoughts :— 


The weather was atrocious; the wind violent and ee the ship 
full of friars and other cowardly people who were recommending themselves 
to God. I, in truth, did not believe in the danger, and it was scarcely intel- 
ligible how they could expect it to be believed in: besides being very sea-sick 
I did not find it convenient to entertain all proper apprehensions: but it 
annoyed me much that I might die without having acquired a reputation. 
On account of the life to come I was not at all terrified, not knowing what to 
believe about it, but knowing ‘or certain that I have never done wrong to 
any one. 


It was in penning such records, as Alfieri tells us, that he came 
to know himself, and to discover his own fitness for a dramatic 
career; and they certainly evince, in common with most of his 
writings, a remarkable constructive power, a natural aptitude to 
realize the feelings of any proud, peevish, or impassioned 
character that has introduced disorder into the world, and the 
smallest conceivable capital of sensible notions or decent senti- 
ments that it needed to set up a declaimer on liberty, “ miso- 
gallism,” or platonic love. To the journals are appended the 
annals referred to on the title-page, which are two short summa- 
ries written by the poet of the principal events in his life, and 
of the literary labours or studies which occupied him from 
1774 to 1790. They contain nothing which’ is not more fully 
treated in the Autobiography, though we are struck in perusing 
them by various forcible, or, at least, exorbitant expressions. In 
the first document we have the following epitome of fifteen years 
of childhood :— 

1749. Born to my misfortune on the 17th of January. 

1750—57. During these years I lived with my mother, who had married 
again, from whom I had, as is too commonly the case in Italy, a super- 
latively bad education ; that is, bad through neglect (pessima di negli- 
genza), [these words were added at a later time. ; 

— the August of this year I was placed by my uncle in the 


During all years I remained between the third 
and second department, wan cleats always 
ill, and learnt next %o nothing. 
the 


Sat t on the 


cs. 
of ~ on and being 

death of my uncle ; i 

along the road of the vices. 


A few similar lines refer to the young man’s European travels. 

We cite the records that follow to the time of his attachment to 

the Countess of Albany :— 

1772. Repatriated myself on May 5. 

1774. Loves vile and foolish. At the beginning of a severe illness. 
In February left the army. In the middle of travelled in 
Tuscany. 


to myself, begun to run at full speed 
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1775. Loves vile and foolish, broken off the 2oth February. Love of letters 
commenced in June. Recitation of Cleopatra. In July a tour upon the 
mountains. 

1776. Love of letters. From April a journey of six months in Tuscany. 

1777. Idem amor. Journey in Tuscany from May 4. In November a new 
love for a woman, but a worthy one. 

The second summary is called ‘Accounts to be rendered 
before the tribunal of Apollo, of the good and ill employment of 
my years of manhood, beginning from 1774.” It is dated Paris, 
1790, and is followed by a remarkable sketch of minute plans for 
the future, comprising work for seventeen years (which would 
have carried the author to the age of fifty-seven), and ending, 
“ From 1807 and after, to vegetate and pedantize on the classics.” 
The programme was headed with the motto, ‘* Man proposes and 
God disposes ;” and we need not say that it underwent consider- 
able modifications. 

The appendix of the volume contains some fragments of trans- 
lation from Tacitus, Virgil’s Georgics, and the Song of Moses in 
Exodus. The latter is executed in dramatic blank verse with 
little regard to its original structure. Lastly, we have four 
inedited sonnets, written in 1796, the year when the French 
Revolutionary arms invaded Italy. Of the first of these, which 
may be thought to embody a patriot’s melancholy apprehensions 
with more dignity than many “ Misogalli,” the following trans- 
lation has been attempted :— 

Hope, who with one rapid, fallacious thought 
Informest life’s anticipated course, 
And always to the sickly mind’s discourse 
Presentest things phantasmal or remote— 
Hope! are thy dreams with true direction fraught, 
With idle solace, or with sheer remorse ? 
O power of treason and astute resource, 
I’m one, to hate thee all too throughly taught. 
For this they choose, who, merg’d within thee, know 
Thine ill-cloak’d essence of a seg dread, 
That all thy sweets be harbingers of woe, 
But since thy courts none hath not visited, 
Most wise and rich are they that seldom go, 
Where sure the pavement’s tired of our tread. 
The new documents employed in the edition of Professor Teza 
are drawn from a treasury which is perhaps not yet explored 
completely. He observes that Alfieri left all his manuscripts to 
the Countess of Albany, desiring that those which were not pre- 
pared for publication, or which she did not think it necessary to 
ublish, should be destroyed in her lifetime. The request was 
Sesnended and the property concerned was bequeathed by the 
Countess’s will to the Brera library of Milan, or by a codicil, it 
has been alleged, to the Medico-Laurentian library at Florence. 
Here, at any rate, the papers were eventually deposited, as by 
Francois Xavier Fabre, the French painter, who had been the 
Countess’s universal legatee; and the present editor has never 
been able to discover the codicil. On the relations of the 
three persons last mentioned he observes a delicate silence, 
and refers us for more information to M. Reumont’s Graffin 
von Albany, where, however, he thinks more gossip has been 
reported on the subject than was at all necessary. He 
registers the dates of her birth, her death, and her marriage with 
the young Pretender, as far off as possible from the place where 
she is first mentioned by Alfieri, and he leaves it to the reader to 
identify her with the adored lady of the latter’s narrative. He 
leaves undiscussed her conduct in separation and in widowhood, 
and allows us to put our own construction on that rare affection 
and companionship in which the poet boasts of having found a 
stimulus, and not a hindrance, to the ardent cultivation of letters 
and the pursuit of glory. But whatever is to be said on these 
petnte, he allows himself only a single fling at the Countess for 

er posthumous infidelity to Altieri in connexion with the 
painter Fabre, where he tells us that “she received three 
crowns from Charles Stuart and a medal .. . that she was called 
by the people of Rome the queen of hearts, and that even in this 
new kingdom she could seldom be contented with one sole 

But dismissing further moral scrutiny of the lives under his 
notice, Professor Teza occupies himself chiefly with deriving 
lessons in the art of composition from the corrections and various 
readings which he finds in the re a manuscripts of Alfieri, 
as compared with each other or with the printed editions. An 
example is cited with a comment by Alfieri himself, who gives, as 
an instance of the effects of transposition in verse, the line 

Io mi sentiva nato ad alte cose— 
which he calls a superlatively weak one, and the amended 


Ad alte cose io nato mi sentiva— 


which he calls a grand line. The comparison reminds us rather 
too ludicrously of Moliére’s various arrangements of “ Belle mar- 
Guise, vos beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour;” and we should 
e to guess with what structure this bourgeois expression of 
sentiment might have been elevated to sublimity by the Italian 
thetorician. Or ought we to be carried back to the profound 
question of the Epicurean philosopher ?— 
‘erm: ‘erre eadem mordaia 
Cum et quali 
Atque eadem paullo inter se mutata creare 
Igneis e lignis ? 
It might be wished that some of the of Alfieri’s plays, 
which he was accustomed to draw up fully in prose, and some- 
times in French prose, a considerable time before he occupied 


himself with any details of the composition, had been discovered, 
The simple a | severe outlines of a tragedy composed in the 
classical taste might have afforded a more effective lesson to cri- 
tics than any elaborate corrections of verses or phrases. To 
those who study his dramas as a model of style or versification, 
it will always be a difficulty that he has endeavoured rather to 
improve his native language by forcing on it the free construe. 
tion of Latin, than to employ it for his immediate purposes with 
all the subtle effects of accustomed idiom. If men were 

to enrich their common speech from a pure and universal foun- 
tain in the classical languages, and in the modern languages most 
regularly derived from them, the studies and the diction of 
Alfieri would have another interest than they possess as mere 
vehicles of a dramatic representation designed to rouse our 
feelings. But the abstract proprieties of his language will not 
render it effective, till it has been made familiar by repetition; 
and then, if such a period arrive, the credit due to the author 
may chance to be divided among his imitators. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Second Notice. 


E return to these volumes chiefly for the purpose of ex- 

tracting from them some account of Sir Charles Napier’s 
services against the United States, in that war which is so pregnant 
both with warning and encouragement with reference to the future, 
Captain Napier had been employed in command of the 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate, Euryalus, in the Mediterranean. On the down- 
tall of Napoleon, in 1814, this frigate was admitted as a friend 
into the port of Marseilles, where her captain and crew were 
enjoying themselves exceedingly when an order came for her to 
proceed forthwith to the coast of North America. On her 
arrival there, she was employed in an expedition up the Potomae, 
of which the details are at this moment very interesting. The 
expedition was commanded by Captain James Gordon, of the 
Seahorse frigate, having under him the Zuryalus and five smaller 
vessels. The river Potomac, as is well known, is navigable for 
frigates as high up as Washington, but the navigation is extrem 
difficult, and one-third of the way up are very extensive 
intricate shoals, called the “ Kettle Bottoms.” They are composed 
of oyster banks of various dimensions, some not larger than a 
boat, with passages between them. The charts gave mostly v 
bad directions, and no pilots could be procured. A frigate 
attempted some time before to effect a passage, and, after being 
frequently aground, gave it up asimpossible. However, the little 
squadron was fully determined to conquer the difficulties which 
lay before it. The evening of the second day brought it without. 
any accident to the entrance of the * Kettle Bottoms.” Next 
day the wind was light, and several boats were sent in advance 
to sound. The Seahorse led, and it was thought that, if she found 
a passage, the ships astern of her would follow in safety. Never- 
theless, the Euryalus grounded on a minute bank which the boats 
had missed with the lead, and which the Seahorse had passed 
by a few feet on one side. The squadron anchored, and boats 
and hawsers were sent to get off the grounded ship. After some 
hard heaving she floated, and the squadron weighed. It pro- 
ceeded with increased caution, having several boats abreast of 
each other sounding; but notwithstanding all this care, the Sea- 
horse grounded and could not be got off without a day’s delay to 
lighten her. Her water was started, and a great part of her pro- 
visions and guns were hoisted out before she floated. By the 
time all was again on board of her, it was the evening of the 
fourth day. Next day the squadron weighed with a favourable 
breeze, and the *“* Kettle Bottoms” were cleared before dark. The 
following morning, the wind being foul, the signal was made to 
warp—that is, an anchor was put into a boat, and droppeda 
eable’s length ahead, and the ship hauled up to it. With the 
flood-tide and a light wind, the warping was done by band. 
With the ebb-tide and a strong wind, the cables were brought 
to the capstan. This tedious operation was carried on, from day- 
light to dark, for five days, during which the squadron warped 
upwards of fifty miles. 1t would not be easy to find a stronger 
example than this laborious piece of service furnishes of the vast 
difference which steam has made in war. On the evening of the 
fifth day, the squadron anchored off Maryland Point. The public 
buildings of Washington were burned on that day by the British 
army, and the reflection of the fire in the sky was seen from the 
ships. The wind still continued adverse, but the channel was 
now wide enough for the ships to beat up against it. While 
thus engaged, a violent squall caught them. The Euryalus was 
thrown nearly on her beam-ends, breaking her bowsprit, and other- 
wise suffering severe damage. She was refitted with all the promp- 
titude of a good crew well commanded ; and now the wind had 
become fair, and the squadron made all sail up the river to Mount: 
Vernon. Fort Washington now appeared, looking formidable ; but. 
as soon as an attack began upon it, the garrison retreated, and the 
fort was blown up. The squadron anchored without any more 
opposition before Alexandria, and that town, having no further 
means of defence, stipulated for the security of life and of private 
property in general, on the terms of surrendering all ships, 
and ance stores, and merchandize. 

The operations of the British were conducted with order 
and regularity. The inhabitants were undisturbed, and no 
plundering was permitted. Twenty-one sail of merchantmen 
were loaded with flour and tobacco, and the squadron with 
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izes prepared to descend the river. Contrary winds 
layed it’ longer than had been expected. It was re- 
that batteries were building, and ili 


; but it was quite impossible to dislodge the numer- 
¥ body of sharpshooters who were 
the trees, and did considerable execution through the ports. 
The frigates were followed by the bombs, which discharged 
in passing their mortars loaded with musket balls, and took up a 
position to cover the retreat. The Fairy took charge of the con- 
voy, and them all without damage. The Americans 

ht under a white flag, bearing the words ‘‘ Free Trade and 
ilors’ Rights,” and behaved remarkably well; but their efforts 
were useless. As the prizes passed, the frigates slipped their 
eables. The bombs followed, and it was calculated that all was 
over for that day ; but the Fuiry and prizes anchored suddenly 
a few miles further down, having discovered fresh batteries. 
The Erebus, in endeavouring to pass, grounded, and drew upon 
herself a sharp fire. The frigates had just time to prepare to 
anchor as they got within range. Boats were sent to the Erebus, 
and the Fairy took up a position to draw the fire from her; but 
defore she was afloat she suffered considerably. From fourteen 
to eighteen guns were mounted in this new ition, and a 
considerable interruption was aguas. But in the morning the 
uadron was squalls surprised at being allowed to pass quietly. 
The batteries were hardly finished, and the powder and shot had 
been expended the night before. No further interruption was 
offered by the Americans. The Euryalus struck in passing the 
“Kettle Bottoms,” and was two days before she was disengaged. 
The expedition occupied twenty-three days in the months of 
August and September, 1814. Each ship was ashore at least 
twenty times, but nothing could exceed the patience and good 
conduct of the ships’ companies. Though every inducement to 
desertion was held out by the inhabitants of Alexandria, there 
were only four or five men out of the whole squadron who 
remained behind. The highest commendation was deservedly 
bestowed on the zeal, exertion, and gallantry which had marked this 
enterprise. It was, indeed, admirably conducted and executed, 
and it went very far to prove that adequate force under skilful 
direction could obtain success against the Americans, as it had 
inst European enemies. The only other memorable incident 
af Sir Charles Napier’s service in this war was the challenge 
which he sent to the captain of the frigate Constellation, of about 
equal force, to come out of port and meet him ship to ship. The 
proposal was handsomely accepted, but the meeting was pre- 
vented by the news of peace. 


The reputation of Sir Charles Napier was founded on his ser- 
vices in the French war ; it was enhanced by the victory which 
he gained for the cause of the Queen of Portugal; and it was 
raised to its highest point by his successful operations on shore 
in Syria and by the prominent part which he took in the bom- 

ment of Acre in the war against Mehemet Ali in 1840. 
With characteristic energy he had devoted an interval of leisure 
in 1810 to visiting his cousins who were serving with the British 
Light Division under Lord Wellington, and he had shared with 
that famous corps the battle of Busaco and the retreat to the lines 
of Torres Vedras. Ever since that time he had a strong taste 
for soldiering, which he managed to gratify in Syria, by getting 

a month the command of a motley army and gaining with it 
several successes over the troops of Mehemet Ali. Having been 
superseded by the recovery from sickness of the military officer 
whom the British Government had intended to employ, he re- 
turned to the line-of-battle ship Powerful, of which he was then 
captain, in time to take a leading part in that attack on Acre which 
he had earnestly advised. The attack was made on the 4th Nov. 
1840, by eight sail of the line, five frigates, five steamers, and 
two brigs. e famous town of St. Jean d’Acre is described as 
jow, standing on an angle presenting two faces to the sea, both 
walled and covered with cannon—in one place a double tier. It 
was intended that the ships should batter a breach, in which to 
Jand the Turkish troops and marines, amounting to about 5000 
men. It was found, however, by sounding at night, that 
the ships could hardly get near enough to batter a breach 
rapidly ; and arrangements were then made for a bombard- 
ment from as close a distance as the depth of water would allow. 
The ships were under sail by daylight, but calms and light airs 
made it two o'clock before they had taken up their positions. 
Few shot were fired at them as they advanced, probably because 
the enemy was incapable of profiting by an opportunity which 
more skilful gunners would have used with terrible effect. . After 
the first broadside, all were enveloped in smoke, which the wind 
was too light to c off speedily. The Powerful anchored 
within half a mile of the strongest battery, and soon found that 

enemy's fire, though heavy, was doing her no injury except 
in her masts and rigging, as all the shot passed over her. The 
cause of thia was that the enemy had fancied that the assailants 


would anchor outside a shoal at a greater distance from the 
walls, and so they had elevated their guns too much, and had 
built up the lower part of the embrasures with stones and sand- 
bags for protection, so that they could not depress them 

, were, besides, so envelo: in their own smoke as well as 
in that from the ships, which blew right into their faces, that 
scarcely ever got a sight of their assailants, and did not know 
where they fired. e British were obliged frequently to desist 
to let the smoke clear away, and they were much directed 
midshipmen at the mastheads seeing over the smoke, and poi 
ing out where to direct their fire. It was, however, impossible 
to miss, and after three hours of heavy firing the enemy's 
batteries began to slacken, and some totall ham | At this mo- 
ment an accident occurred, which decided the fate of Acre. The 
grand magazine blew up with an explosion which killed 1200 men, 
and laid in ruins a large part of the town and batteries. 
Hereupon, the enemy’s fire almost ceased, and darkness put an 
end to it entirely. ships got their anchors up and hove off 
out of gunshot to repair damages. The P. 1, which was 
very much crippled, was towed out bya steamer. Her injuries 
were almost confined to her masts and rigging, » _in- 
credible as it may appear, she had not one single man killed or 
wounded. During the a the enemy evacuated the town, and 
the troops were landed and took possession of it. A contemporary 
account states that “every line-of-battle ship had four or six 
8-inch shell guns on each broadside, which did dreadful havoe, and 
no doubt blew up the magazine, which decided the fate of the day, 
We believe that these shell guns were then anoveltyin the navy,and 
had been partially introduced, just like the Armstrong guns at pre- 
sent. In the succeeding twenty years they aequired almost exclu- 
sive possession of the broadsides of our largest ships ; and it is this 
very 8-inch gun, or perhaps an improvement on it, which now 
occupies the maindecks of our largest class of 51- frigates, 
Let us hope that, in case of need, they will sustain tho repustion 
which they gained at Acre. 

The same account of this celebrated bombardment says that, 
“had it not been for the truly happy miscalculation of the 
enemy in the position we were to take up, we must, in the Power- 
Jul, have been almost annihilated.” It is obvious to remark that 
the British at Acre had a good deal of that luck which often, 
but not always, favours boldness. A large share of the credit 
of resolving to make this fortunate attack belonged to Sir Charles 
Napier. The Government and the public were well aware of 
this claim to gratitude and confidence, which, indeed, one of the 
family of Napier was not likely to allow to fall into obscurity. 
The reputation acquired in Syria made Sir Charles Napier com. 
mander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet in the Russian war; and we 
have already exp our opinion that in that capacity he 
effected all that was reasonably to be expected of him. it is 
creditable to Sir Charles Wood that when, in 1855, he succeeded 
Sir James Graham at the Admiralty, he proposed to confer on 
the displaced admiral the honour of G.C.B.,which that angriey ed 
veteran oy it due to his own dignity to decline. Hence, 
the highest decoration which he attained was that of K.C.B., 
conferred on him after the fall of Acre. ~ 


HISTORY AND ARTICLES OF MASONRY.* 


E have long wondered, as our readers may possibly re- 
member, what Freemasonry is. Freemasons are at once 
80 amazingly communicative and so amazingly reticent. We 
know everything about Freemasonry except Slat Freemason 
is. The uninitiated are admitted to marvel at its rules 
its ritual, but what it is all about we are not allowed to know. 
In this Freemasons differ from other societies, with which 
are sometimes compared, Nobody knew what the Templars di 


and therefore the Tem were charged with doing very strange 
and wicked things. t everybody knew what ‘Templars were, 
and why the Order existed. ether they did or did not wor- 


ship a cat's head, they certainly did something to defend Pales- 
tine from the Injidels. We know what the Freemasons do—at 
least we know what they say that they do; only we cannot 
make out what they are. © tell us that they are really 
Masons—that every building in the world, from the city of 
Enoch built by Cain, has been raised by Freemasons. We 
know that, somehow or other, it is not the Freemasons who bui 
things now. Others reject all connexion with bricks and mortar ; 
these are the advocates of the pecovpavéw theory, according to 
which Blondin and the Wondrous Leotard ought to be the hi 
ntiffs of the eraft. Here now we have a book—uan Edi 
inceps—of an ancient MS. in the British Museum, which leaves 
us very much where we were before. We feel appalled at the 
number and splendour of Mr. Cooke's titles; though, to be sure, 
a few, of an autobiographical kind, show that Freemasons are 
men, and ean condescend to sublunary, or, what might be called, 
not mesouranic but ene duties and offices. Mr. Cooke was 
“ formerly one of the Children of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal,” 
afterwards Editor of the Clerical Directory, and now he is 
‘Music Master to the Royal Freemasons’ School for Female 
Children,” and “ Member of the Newspaper Press Fund.” Be- 


* The History and Articles of Masonry. (Now first 
MS. in the British Museum.) i 


force collected to imtercept, if possible, the descen x 
the wind continued foul, it was determined to proceed by 
warping. The principal obstruction was ye from 
a work called the Whitehouse Battery, about four miles below 
Mount Vernon. Here the Americans had mounted eleven 
guns, and had built a furnace for heating shot. Happily, the 
wind had become fair before the attempt was made to pass 
this point. The Seahorse and Euryalus led. A heavy but 
ill-directed fire was opened from the battery. Both 

ips anchored within musket shot, and soon silenced the | 
| 
pu i from a 
ve be 
Editor, Matthew Cooke, &c. &c. London: Bro. Richard Spencer. sede. 
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sides these, Mr. Cooke, as he informs “the Clergy, Literati, 
Publishers, &c.,” is ready to discharge a great number of useful 
and perfectly intelligible functions. By him one may get— 

Manuscripts or Printed Works Legibly Transcribed; Various Readin 
Collated ; Authorities Found; Searches Instituted on any Subject; Refe- 
rences Verified; Indexes made; Music Scored and Copied; Libraries Cata- 
po oe Fac-similes executed; Works Prepared for the Press; Extracts 

from the British Museum and other Collections, &. 

The boundless nature of Mr. Cooke’s powers strikes us with 
awe. Still all these things are within the compass of common 
humanity. A man who can “institute searches on any subject” 
must be a great man, but still only a man; but there would 
7 seem to be something more than man about one 
who is— 

Secretary of the Globe (No. 23); 8. D. of the Egyptian Lodge (No. 
29); Member of the Royal Union Lodge (No. 536); Hon. Member of the 
Florence Nightingale Lodge (No. 1008) ; and of the Homer Lodge, Smyrna 
Fe. 1108) ; Member of the Florence Nightingale Mark Lodge (No. 10); 

p- of the Domatic Chapter (No. 206) ; Scribe E. of the St. James’s Union 
Chapter (No. 211); the Royal Union Chapter (No. 536); and of the Polish 
National Chapter (No. 778); K.T. of the Kemeys Tynte Encampment, and 


Grand Organist to the Grand Conclave of Masonic Knights Templar of Eng- 
land and Wales; S.P.R. +, Invicta Chapter, 18°. 


All these things are mysteries. What is a “‘ Domatic Chapter” 
or an “Invicta Chapter”? The “Domatic Chapter” might 
ibly express the Chapter of St. Paul’s, as that of the only 
Englis cathedral with a dome, and the “ Invicta Chapter” 
might have meant the Chapter of Exeter in the days when they 
carried the election of their own Dean in the teeth of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration. One is glad to hear that Polish affairs 
are looking up enough to allow of a “ Polish National Chapter.” 
One would like to know whether it is confined to the kingdom, 
or whether it admits members from Posen and Galicia. Above 
all, how comes Mr. Cooke, who, we suppose, is not of Slavonic 
descent, to be a member of it? But Mr. Cooke’s domicile might 
uzzle an international lawyer. From England he leaps to 
Poland, and from Poland to the coast of Ionia, being an ‘ Hon. 
Member of the Homer Lodge, Smyrna.” The distinction be- 
tween a “ Florence Nightingale Lodge” and a “ Florence Night- 
ingale Mark Lodge,” is much too subtle for us. The name of 
Kemeys Tynte is well known both in Somersetshire and Gla- 
morganshire ; but the site of the “ Kemeys Tynte Encampment” 
is not marked in the Ordnance Map of either county. And, 
after believing for many years that the Knights Templars were 
suppressed in the fourteenth century, it upsets all one’s historical 
notions to find that they still possess a Grand Conclave, and 
even a Grand Organist, in England and Wales. 

So much for the Editor—now forthe manuscript. This is said 
to be in the handwriting of the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
which seems likely enough, and “‘ it may be conjectured to have 
belonged to some Master of the Craft, and to have been used in 
assemblies of Masons as a text-book of the traditional history 
and laws of the fraternity.” This also one might easily believe, 
but this opinion is said to be confirmed—by some process of rea- 
soning which we do not understand—by the fact that a nameless 
= says that, in a MS. (not produced) dated 1600, it is said 


King (Athelstan) caused a roll or book to be made, which declared how this 
science was first invented, afterwards ed and augmented, with the 
utility and true intent thereof, which roll or book he commanded to be read 
and plainly recited when a man was to be made a Freemason. 


The hero of Brunanburh is also made free with more than once 
in the MS. itself. He makes divers laws for the Masons by the 
consent of his Council, and he is made out to be the father of 
divers children who do not appear in the Chronicle :— 


And aft* pt was a worthy kyng in Englond pt was callyd Athelstone and his 
Pongest sone lovyd well the sciens of Gemetry, and he wyst well pt hand craft 
the practycke of pe sciens of -Gemetry so well as masons wherefore he 


drewe hym to cdsell and lernyd practyke of pt sciens to his speculatyf. For 
of he was a mast? and he lovyd well masonry And 
he bicome a mason hymselfe,” &c. &c. 


The MS. itself really does not contain anything very wonderful. 
There are some of the odd fables which passed for history in the 
fifteenth ventury ; there is an elaborate description of the seven 
sciences; and there are rules for the management of guilds of 
Masons, just as there vm 7 be for the management of guilds of 
tailors or of the Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks. The art of 
Masonry is carried back, doubtless with great truth, to at least the 
second generation of mankind. So might the art of tailoring and 
the Company of Merchant Taylors be carried yet further back to 
the earliest attempt at sewing together fig-leaves. But except in 
the single word “ speculative,” in the extract just made, we see 
nothing that puts the Masons’ craft on any other footing than 
the tailors’ craft. This “ speculative Masonry” is the great mys- 
tery, and we are therefore bound to quote Mr. Cooke's note, re- 
serving the power of asking whether there may not be such a thing 
as speculative tailoring, and whether the fathering of all this on 
a son of King Athelstan does not at least prove the existence of 
such a thing as speculative genealogy :— 


This is to the free and accepted, or speculative, Mason the most important 
testimony. It asserts that the youngest son of King Athelstan learned prac- 
tical Masonry in addition to speculative Masonry, for of that he was a master. 
No book or writing so early as the present has yet been discovered in which 
speculative Masonry is mentioned, and certain’ none has gone so far as to 
acknowledge a Master of such Craft. If it is only for these the value of 
this little book to Freemasons is i . 


After writing the above, a friend, not a brother, but one of the most learned 
men on the subject of Masonry, the :—“ Are you so 
sure that speculative 3. not be the ra of de. 
signing, speculative bein ount cont , amongst 
alex, in fact what we should now call an architert?” “ 

Every Freemason can resolve this for himself. 

We have, then, a distinct confession from the Scribe E. of the 
Kemeys Tynte Encampment and Grand Organist of the Grand 
Conclave of the Masonic Knights Templars that the earliest 
mention of “speculative Masonry” is not earlier than the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. ‘This seems to us “‘ a most important 
testimony.” ‘Speculative Masonry” cannot be traced beyond 

the fifteenth century, and there is nothing in its first mention 
to show that it had anything to do with the Domatic Chapter or 
the Homer Lodge at Smyrna. What, then, becomes of the 
antediluvian, or, on the pecoupavéw theory, the ante-creational, 
origin of the whole We do not profess to know for 
certain what “speculative masonry” may have meant in the fif- 
teenth century, but the suggestion of Mr. Cooke’s learned friend 
seems to us to contain a strong element of common sense. We 
can really see nothing in this wonderful manuscript but the rules 
and regulations of a guild of Masons, who, like many other 
people, chose to talk nonsense about the origin and history of 
their own craft. These rules contain plenty of moral and social 
precepts, but we are sorry to find Masonic morality not always 
taking the highest possible ground. The “Seventh Point” 
(not the Seventh Commandment) is— 


pt he covet not pe wyfe ne pe doughter of his masters no pt of his felows but 
yf hit be in maryage nor hold cdcubines for dyscord pt myzt fall amonges 
them. 


This difficulty is not peculiar to masons. The Institutes of 
Akbar inform us that there are generally great inconveniences 
moan bom a multitude of women, which nothing short of the 
great Emperor’s own wisdom and prudence could overcome— 
wherefore he strongly exhorted his subjects to monogamy, and 
had a harem of five thousand himself. 


SCRIVENER’S CODEX AUGIENSIS.* 


Pp meee as applied to the text of the Bible, has been so 
much abandoned of late years to Continental scholars that 
we have the more pleasure in welcoming a work which shows 
that this department of learning has still some votaries amo 
the countrymen of Mill and Bentley. Mr. Scrivener, ind 
will scarcely take rank with Wetstein or Griesbach, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, or Tischendorf, but he may claim the honour of being 
one of the foremost among the few living English scholars who 
have devoted themselves to this branch of study. The present 
work is not Mr. Scrivener’s first appearance in this capacity. 
Eight or ten years ago, he published a most accurate and pai 
taking collation of twenty hitherto unexamined Greek manu- 
scripts of the Gospels. He now gives us a nee exact, 
transcript of a Greco-Latin manuscript of the Pauline Epistles, 
called the Codex <Augiensis, which once belonged to the 
great Bentley, and which, since his death, has been d 
sited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
eareful and beautiful printing of this transcript reflects the 
highest credit, not only upon the editor, but upon the 
University Press. The volume also contains a full collation 
of at least fifty manuscripts, more or less imperfect, of the 
Greek text of the New Testament—treasures which have been 
long lying useless in “the libraries of Cambridge, Parham, 
Leicester, Oxford, Lambeth, the British Museum, &c.” Before 
speaking of the contents of this volume more partionlenits we 
may remark that Mr. Scrivener has published it by subscription. 
This seems exactly one of the cases in which that system is most 
defensible. Few publishers and fewer authors could afford so 
considerable an outlay as a work of this sort requires, with such 
comparatively small chance of a remunerative sale. It would 
have been much to be regretted if the result of so much patient 
labour had never been laid before the world ; and it is gratifying 
that Mr. Scrivener was able to collect some eight hundred sub- 
scribers for a work which—though eminently useful and im- 
portant—has no attractions in itself, except for a very limited 
number of biblical students. It is not unsatisfactory to compare 
this goodly list with the forty-one names which were all that 
Hearne could collect for his edition of the Codex Laudianus in 
1715, and to which Cesar de Missy appended (as Mr. Scrivener 
tells us) the sarcastic comment, Apres cela, Docteur, va pdlir 
sur la Bible. 

Mr. Scrivener has a favourite theory of his own on the matter 
of recensions of the sacred text. It is one, however, which is 
daily gaining ground among scholars. Many of our readers 
know that while the number of existing manuscripts of the whole 
or part of the Bible is almost infinite, very few indeed of them 
have as yet been collated for the text. It is asserted by Mr. 
Scrivener that of the Gospels only, including Evangelistaria, at 
least a thousand copies are in existence, of which “ nineteen- 
twentieths are for practical purposes as good as uncollated.” The 
labour of examining all these with any minuteness is so intolerable 
that critics were glad to adopt the opinion, of which Griesbach is 


* An Exact Transcript of the Codex Augiensis. With a Critical Intro- 


duction. By the Rev. ick Henry Scrivener, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
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the best representative, that all manuscripts might be reduced 
to a few groups or families, and that it was unnecessary 
to do more than collate the few best and earliest specimens of 
each division. Hence it was believed that an exhaustive division 
was possible into the Alexandrine, the Western, and the Byzan- 
tine recensions, until Archbishop Laurence entered the lists 
against the romans of Griesbach’s systematic classification. 
Latterly, Tischendorf and Lachmann, abandoning the compact 
theory of a few families of manuscripts, have argued that no 
codex has any weight or value unless it be of great antiquity. 
Thus the latter editor rejected every authority that was later 
than the fourth century ; and Mr. Scrivener asserts that some 
such persuasion is the groundwork on which Dean Alford has 
constructed his Greek text of the New Testament. It is of 
course an easy rule to lay down that no cursive manuscript is 
worth anything, and that the uncial ones will alone repay exami- 
nation. No one will deny that primd facie an uncial manuscript 
deserves more respect than one which has undergone at least one 
more process of copying. But, on the other hand, no satisfactory 
answer can be given tothe argument that it is quite possible that 
any particular cursive manuscript may be a copy of a very pure 
and authoritative ancient text, while any particular uncial one may 
be an impure ancient text. The value of any manuscript, be its 
age what it may, can only be ascertained with absolute certainty by 
acareful examination. Each must be judged on its own merits, and 
there is no royal road to knowledge in this respect, any more 
than in other departments of learning. In defending this position, 
which he does with ability and temper, Mr. Scrivener finds him- 
self opposed to Dr. Davidson and Dr. Tregelles,as well as Tischen- 
dorf. We wish controversy were always conducted in so good 
aspirit. Upon the whole, we think that our present author has 
the best of the argument, because he is not committed to any 
extreme opinion. He is not led astray, as Tischendorf is, by a 
violent prejudice against the Textus Receptus (as the Elzevir 
text of 1624 is called); and, unlike Dr. Tregelles in the reverse 
case, he can maintain his own view of the importance of all the 
late cursive manuscripts without undervaluing the uncial autho- 
rities. We cannot here follow the details of this discussion. 
Mr. Scrivener probably exaggerates the value of many of the 
manuscripts which he Le so laboriously collated ; but this is a 
harmless and a pardonable enthusiasm. He is more right, we 
believe, in his favourable estimate of them than Dr. Tregelles is 
in his supercilious disregard of them. We will give our author's 
practical conclusions in his own words :— 

That the true readings of the Greek New Testament cannot safely be 
derived from any one set of authorities, whether MSS., versions, or Fathers, 
but ought to be the result of a patient comparison and careful estimate of 
the evidence given by them all. That where there is a real agreement 
between all the documents prior to the tenth century, the testimony of later 
MSS., though not to be rejected unheard, is to be regarded with much 
suspicion, andy unless supported by strong internal evidence, can hardly be 
adopted. That in the far more numerous cases where the most ancient 
documents are at variance with each other, the later or cursive copies are of 
great importance, as the surviving representatives of other codices, very 
probably as early, possibly even earlier, that any now extant. I do not lay 
down these propositions as any new discovery of my own, but as being (even 
the second of them) the principles on which all r ble defenders of the 
Textus Receptus have upheld its general integrity. 

These views seem to us moderate and trustworthy. Mr. Scrivener 
deserves all credit for his efforts in the application of an en- 
lightened comparative criticism to what are called the ‘ junior” 
manuscripts of the Greek text of the New Testament. It is not 
every one who has the patience, to say nothing of the paleo- 
graphical skill, necessary for the proper collation of an ancient 
codex. The labour is enormous and in itself uninviting. Nothing, 
for instance, can be imagined less attractive than the appendix of 
about three hundred pages of “ collations,” which forms the 


latter half of the volume before us. To the uninitiated, the very | 


symbols employed, and the long combinations of consonants whici: 
follow each various rendering, convey absolutely no impression 
whatever ; and even the Biblical critic must feel appalled at the 
amount of labour expended on “ itacisms,” aspirates, and con- 
tractions, so little of which is ever likely to be fructuous. For 
except for the purpose of examining some few particular disputed 
passages, not more than half a dozen people will ever really make 
— use of these accumulations of an indefatigable zeal. It was 

oide, the first editor of the famous Codex Alexandrinus, who 
said of his task that it demanded “ silentium, secessum, undique 
liberum animum, attentionem, patientiam, serena lucis spatia, 
visum acriorem, et usum microscopiorum frequentem.” The last 
two requirements, by the way, are by no means the least essen- 
tial. And, after all, how great is the inaccuracy and how culpable 
the negligence of almost all the more famous collators, when their 
works come to be tested! Mr. Scrivener’s pages are full of such ex- 
posures of his predecessors. Laught by this experience, he speaks 
modestly enough of his own performances, even while he takes 
credit for unusual pains and efforts after accuracy. We believe, 
indeed, that to this merit he may fairly lay a claim. It is difficult 
to conceive a greater contrast, for example, than that between 
this exact transcript of the Codex Augiensis and the long-expected 
and much vaunted, but utterly enkelatte and untrustworthy, 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus, the famous B of the critics, by 
Cardinal Mai. Ina work of this sort, it is scarcely necessary to 
Say, minute accuracy is the most valuable of all qualities. 


The Codex Augiensis itself, which is here printed in parallel 
columns, page for page, word for word, and letter for letter, with 
the original, is a Greek and Latin manuscript of St. Paul’s 


Epistles, written in uncial letters, a work probably of the ninth 
century. Itis described as being written on 136 quarto leaves 
of fine vellum ; and its name is derived from that of the monastery 
to which it originally belonged, “ Augia Major, or Augia Dives, 
Reichenau (rich meadow), on a fertile island in the lower part of 
Lake Constance in Baden; not Augia Rheni, Rheinau (meadow 
of the Rhine), on an island near the cataract of Schaffhausen, as 
Michaelis and others state.” This manuscript was bought by 
Bentley, at Heidelberg, in 1718, for 250 Dutch florins, at the insti- 
gation of Wetstein, who had himself made use of it. Bentley had 
intended to use it for his Ly praca edition of the Greek New Tes- 
tament; and it figures as Wetstein’s F. of the Pauline Epistles, the 
parallel Latin version being denoted by 7 Many arguments 
concur in determining its date to the generation after Charles 
the Great, and in ascribing its transcription to some country of 
Western Europe. Its text is plainly allied to that of the Codex 
Boernerianus, published in facsimile by Rettig, and to that of the 
Codex Sangallensis (A of the Gospels). Indeed, the Greck texts 
of these codices are almost identical. Their Latin versions, how- 
ever, are quite independent, and the differences between them 


is said by Mr. Scrivener, who has examined it more closely than 
any one else, to be a mixture of the old Latin version and of the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome. The insertion of one German word over 
a Greek one points to the nationality of the scribe; and the 
character used in the handwriting is accurately described by the 
late John Wordsworth, in a marginal note inscribed upon the 
Codex, as “the renovated minuscule of the Caroline period.” 
The Greek is written in neat but rude uncial letters, while the 
Latin text is in acursive hand. We should add, that an admir- 
able photograph, by the Rev. Mr. Rickards, gives us a facsimile 
of one page of this interesting manuscript, containing an impor- 
tant variation in 1 Tim. iii. 16. The suggestion that this Codex 
is the work of an Irish scribe seems satisfactorily disposed of by 
the editor. 

Such is the “Codex F,” now printed for the first time by 
Mr. Scrivener in an exact transcript which he assures us 
been six times collated by him with the original, and which is 
illustrated hy numerous well-chosen annotations. We need not 
do more than mention that all the other manuscripts, fifty in 
number, which have been used for the collation which we have 
already mentioned, are further described in order. Among these 
perhaps the most remarkable is the Codex Leicestrensis—so called 
because it is the property of the corporation of Leicester. Of 
this, and of two other codices belonging respectively to Emmanuel 
and Christ Colleges, Cambridge, specimens are given in photo- 
graphic facsimile. This laborious volume will be welcome to all 
who pursue the higher branches of Biblical criticism. It is not 
alittle gratifying to observe that the number of printed codices 
is steadily, though slowly, increased. Before long, there will be 
ample materials for research for all who, even without access to 
the originals, have the zeal and patience to join the ranks of the 
critical students of the sacred text. We may notice here that 
Dr. Dobbin, of Trinity College, Dublin, has edited the Codex 
Montfortianus ; and the Codex Zacynthius is advertised as just 
published under the efficient superintendence of Dr. Tregelles. 
These costly and laborious undertakings, though they appeal to 
a very narrow circle of readers, deserve the best encouragement 
of all who are enlightened enough to care for the perpetuation 
of learning and high scholarship among us, especially in their 
relation to a subject so important as the criticism of the Sacred 


Text. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ill. 


TY\HOUGH Christmas is past, the flow of Christmas books 

continues. Indeed, in sumptuousness and splendour, it 
seems that the publishers are making up some lee-way. The 
New Year, with its chance of peace, will, we hope, open a favour- 
able market for literary étrennes. ‘* The Row” has unquestion- 
ably felt the first pinch of that economy which all of us were 
beginning to practise in anticipation of the cost of— 

Guns, drums, ‘trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder. 


However, as there is time, so there is ample encouragement for 
the most profligate expenditure in Juxurious typography. 


The English School of Painting in Water Colours (Day and 
Son) suggests the old question whether the practice of art is to 
be taught by books. we is a question which experience has 
answered ia the negative. Taat books can teach the unlearned 
to draw, to paint, or to carve, is impossible. All the imitative 
arts are empiric. Only a living teacher can correct mistakes or 
mark incapacities as they arise in actual work. Different difficul- 
ties suggest themselves to different students, and no books can 
solve the questions which arise only in the course of prac- 
tice. Yet theoretical treatises can assist the learner, though 
they cannot supply the place of the living guide. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s well-known books on the use of the lead pencil are a 
case in point. They did not even pretend to supersede the 
drawing-master, though sos were often misused for this 

urpose. The sumptuous book which suggests these remarks is 
“ Mr. Aaron Penley, a distinguished water-colour painter, 
and is remarkable not merely for its value, as a guide to the use 
of the brash and colour-box, but also as a fine specimen of that 


are both important and instructive. That of the Coder Augiensis — 
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highest style of the coloured lithography in which Mr. Day is 
such an adept. Mr. Penley’s book is a collection of finished 
drawings in chromo-lithography. Each drawing is accom- 
panied by analytic sketches, showing by examples how each 
part is coloured, and the tints compounded and worked. Then 
we have recipes for making out the local colour of skies and 
mountains, together with hints—and with what would by the 
initiated be called ‘‘dodges”"—for special “ effects” in foliage 
and clouds and lights. All this has its value, and it has also its 
dangers. One danger is that it may suggest to the student to 
compose his pictures in the drawing-room, and to depend upon 
Sir George Beaumont’s “brown tree,” or Claude's middle distance, 
without any personal communing with Nature in the forest or on 
the heath. This is, however. the abuse of all drawing-books, and 
it is one which, in a less degree, endangers the value of a treatise 
on painting. From the earliest times there has been, as is well 

nown to all students of ancient: art, a series of secrets as to 
the use and manipulation of colour. The monks and illumi- 
nators, and the oldest miniature painters, have left us several 
practical treatises on these matters ; and Mr. Penley, in his dis- 
quisitions—and very useful they are—on paper brushes and the 
value of colours, especially their composition, follows only a 
very old precedent. Of Mr. Day’s success in reproducing the 
water-colour drawings by a mechanical process, one can only say 
that it is very wonderful. We know that it is mechanical ; and 
we see in the print-shops every day certain coarse rude specimens 
of what is called chromo-lithography, which are repulsive enough. 
But here the graduation of tint, the aerial perspective, even the 
mist, and haze, and spray are so admirably reproduced, that it 
requires a stretch of thought to persuade ourselves that we are 
looking at printing instead of painting. In the letter-press, Mr. 
Penley, who is author as well as artist, occasionally allows his 
enthusiasm to encroach on the borders of sentimentalism. Mr. 
Ruskin is a bad literary model. 


Mrs. Hugh Blackburn has published (Edmonston and Douglas) 
twenty-four plates of Birds from Nature, drawn on stone or zinc, 
from Scotch specimens. This lady has evidently gone to nature 
for her facts, and in most cases, to insure the accuracy of her 
work, she has drawn on the stone or zine herself. We cannot at 
all understand her principle of selection, and as there is of course 
no attempt at completeness, the book has an artistic rather than 
scientific importance. The drawings of the heads of some of the 
larger sea-birds are full of expression, and so are the young birds 
in various stages of growth. The accompaniments of | foliage and 
branches are not always accurately made out, and the prints 
bear no comparison, either in size or general accuracy, with Mr. 
Gould’s unapproachable Birds of Europe. 
“The Sermon on the Mount; illuminated by W. and G, 
Andstey, Architects, Liverpool; illustrated by Charles Holt ; 
chromo-lithographed by W. R. Tymurs; published by Day and 
Son’—a title which we copy in full, because it best describes the 
book —is undoubtedly the very acme of mechanical success. 
The size is of the very largest, the paper of the very thickest, 
and the tint the very creamiest of the cream; and the book con- 
sists of the Sermon on the Mount, gorgeously illuminated on 
about twenty pages, bordered, arabesqued, gilded, and, as the 
used to say, miniated and rubricated, diapered and foliated, 
and scrolled and gilded with the most perfect art of the ancient 
scriptorium — only, of course, it is Mr. Day’s press and not 
Father John’s long labour of love which has been employed. 
The illuminators have not confined themselves to a single period 
of art, a single age of paleography, or a single scale of letter ; so 
that the volume looks rather like a lost page or two of one of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt’s specimens of Ancient Illumination. But the 
imitation of old work is sufficiently close. There are no minia- 
tures, except the large picture of Christ preaching on the Mount, 
which is, we suppose, Mr. Holt’s illustration, and it is bad 
enough. In all other respects the work is a great success—taking 
it, that is, for what it aims at. A utilitarian critic would 
of course, and not unreasonably, inquire what is the use of such a 
book ; and even if, as seems to be the fashion, it is worth while to 
revive the art of illumination by hand as an actual pursuit for 
yeas ladies, this excuse will hardly justify printed imitations of 
SS. The gorgeous service-books of the Old Church were 
parts of a ng They indicated a certain cla§s of feelings, 
they were things to use, and were themselves part of, the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. These modern illuminations are but 
things to wonder at. They cannot be used in church. They are 
too fine for any private purpose. And as mere drawing-room 
table-books or Teseupentel Sesaivere we must say that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is rather out of place. The sort of reverence, 
too, which will be suggested as the apology, we think is but a 
false and unreal reverence; and on the hele, though we are 
ready to say anything in favour of the artistic, we have not much 
to plead for the moral, value of this sort of publication. 

Descending from these sovran heights, we come to the 
humbler forms of the Christmas Book proper. In Oberon’s Horn 
(Chapman and Hall), Mr. Henry Morley, a littérateur of some 
mark, furnishes the reading, and Mr. C. Bennett the pictures. 
The book is not a new one, but an aggregate in a single volume 
of two annuals, those of 1859 and 1860. These fairy tales are 
full of broad fun; and the drawings by Mr. Bennett, who in- 
vented the shadow drawings now so popular, are very humorous 
and grotesque. 


and far below them-in appearance, is the modest little book of 
poetry. selected by Mr. tong Patmore, under the title of 
the Children’s Garland from the Best Poets (Macmillan), Jt 
is printed and bound to match Mr. Palgrave’s pretty volume, 
the Golden Treasury, published by the same house, of which 
we had occasion to speak favourably some time ago. We 
hardly see the exact a ae | of confining such a Woot to 
“children’s” use. It suits all sorts and conditions of men; 
and though in plan the same, it only exceeds in taste, variety, 
and research, the Elegant Extracts of half a century ago. 

Wild Sports of the World (Beeton) is a holiday book. Ik 
treats of hunting lions, tracking tigers, stalking ostriches, ang 
trapping bears. It aims at the boyish mind, and purports to be 
the very pith and marrow of all the books of all the mighty 
hunters in Africa and America, and in all the forests and jungles of 
alltheearth. If such a book is not popular with schoolboys, 
must have degenerated strangely. Tt will be read with implicit 
faith ; and as here in England we have no tigers nor elephants 
to hunt, many rabbits and many blackbirds will have cause to 
regret its publication; and mild maiden aunts will charge itg 
author with encouraging bloodthirsty and destructive tastes 
in the young mind. The book seems to be well executed, with 
plenty of good woodcuts and a few sufficiently well executed 
coloured prints. 

The Red Eric (Routledge) is, we think, only a re-issue; but 
if it is a new work, it is one of a class of which so many appear 
that we forget to distinguish them. It is all about whales and 
the great charms of a whaler’s life—charms which certainly only 
exist in those smart blue and pink books. 

Mr. Adams’ Schoolboy Honour (Routledge) is an old and de. 
— favourite book with boys. It aims at a high moral 
esson. 

Rosedale: or, the Deserted Manor House (Douglas), in outward 
form and guise all gold and Magenta-coloured, affects the gift- 
book; but internally it seems to be a very spasmodic story, a 
sort of Royal Victoria melo-dramatic piece of the sensation cast 
without the stage effects. 

In parting from our long array of Christmas Books, we can 
emphatically wish their authors and publishers that “‘ Happy 


New Year Y vhich we hope is dawning on them. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


i ig ~ Emperor Napoleon III. some time ago decreed the 
formation of ascientific commission whose business it was to 
prepare a complete and accurate topograph of ancient Gaul. 
A number of important works have alre een published by 
members of this archeological board, no | one of the most 
noteworthy is certainly the volume we are now announcing.* 
M. de Saulcy’s reputation as a linguist, a traveller, a numis- 
matist, and a soldier sufficiently guarantees the superior character 
of any production bearing his name; and the octavo he has 
just printed deserves to be studied on account of the eluci- 
dation it — of various difficult ages in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries. lt embraces six separate disquisitions corresponding 
to the history of the Roman general’s campaigns against— 
1. Lutetia; 2. the Belge; 3. the island of Britain; 4. the 
Helvetii; 5. the Bellovaci; 6. Alesia. M.de Sauley begins by 
translating the text faithfully, and then discusses it thoroughly in 
order to determine, from the details of the narrative, the leading 
features of the locality where the contest took place. Thus 
furnished with a certain number of @ priori data, our author 
lays down the pen for the traveller's staff, and sets out on his 
journey through the districts mentioned by Cesar, bringing his 
own personal observation to bear upon the case at issue, consult- 
ing local traditions, seeking subsidiary light from glossaries 
and vocabularies, and finally exploring the soil itself in 
quest of coins, medals, or other like vestiges of the past. With 
such a system of inquiry, M. de Saulcy could not but compile 
a very suggestive work, and when the second volume is pub- 
lished we shall —- a most valuable contribution to an im- 
portant branch of classical history. 

The success obtained by the interesting memoir of Madame 
Swetchine took by surprise a portion of the public, who imagined 
that scandal and indelicacy were a sine qua non condition 0 
success. The correspondence of that lady, collected in 
two octavo volumest and issued,under the superintendence of 
M. de Falloux, will, we believe, excite still greater attention, 
because it enables us to form a much clearer idea of Madame 
Swetchine’s individuality. A great friend and admirer of Count 
de Maistre, she was in many respects as prejudiced and as short- 
sighted as her favourite hero. She could not discuss calmly any 
topic referring either directly or oe to Poland, Italy, the 
Papal system and the Revolution. Her political opinions were of 
the most uncompromising Legitimist dye, and yet the natural 
generosity of her character was so genuine that it always pre- 
vailed in the long run over the narrowness of some of her views, 
and the true Christian charity which was the leading principle of 
her life prevented her from endorsing aw pied de la lettre the 
exaggerations which she was apt in unguarded moments to give 


Far above the ordinary run of these gift-books in substance, 
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utterance to. The influence of Madame Swetchine on the French 
gociety of the nineteenth century has been great, and the corre- 

dence as well as the biography for which we are indebted to 
i de Falloux show that it was productive of much permanent 
, are not aware that any work had been specially composed 
on the life and administration of Louvois before M. Camille 
Rousset undertook to relate the career of that famous Minister. 
It is not at all unlikely that the nature of some of the 
transactions in which Louvois took a prominent part may have 

ved too repulsive when closely investigated ; but still no one 
ean deny that he was a man of great ability, whose life 
deserved to be written. M. Camille Rousset has applied 
himself with earnestness to the task of biographer,* and 
the two first volumes of his work, which take us as far as the 

ce of Nimeguen, are most creditably done. The reader will 
not find here that overstrained tone of a a which too 
many writers think necessary to adopt. There is no special 
Giealiog, no attempt to extenuate or palliate deeds which were 
perpetrated in defiance of Christian morality, however justifiable 
they might be at the bar of la raison d'état. M. Rousset clearl 
discriminates between the public character and the private life 
of Louvois; and whilst strongly condemning the latter, he 
praises as it deserves the politician's talent and energy. 


M. Chassang has undertaken to give us the history of novels and 
novel writing among the ancients, from the earliest period of 
Grecian literature to the fifth century of our era. His memoir,t 
after having obtained one of the prizes proposed by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, has been revised, recast, and 
improved by the learned author, and it now appears in « form 
which will render it accessible to the public in general. M. 
Chassang’s introduction points out, first, the difference between 
poetry properly so called, and that class of fiction comprised 
under the generic title novel. Whilst, amongst ancient authors, 
the inspired poet embellished with his own fancy popular 
traditions and well-authenticated events, the novelist endeavoured 
to obtain credence for facts which were exclusively the offspring 
of his imagination. The poet found delight in his own produc- 
tions without being afraid of raising in the minds of others 
doubts which he himself did not entertain. The novelist, on 
the contrary, reckoned upon the credulity of his readers, 
whilst at the same time he took care not to overtax 
it; and he almost invariably had recourse to artifice for the 

urpose of imparting to his works a character of verisimilitude. 
fn all the sincerity of his soul, Homer sang the gods and heroes 
who fought under the walls of Troy. The pseudo-Dares and the 
pseudo-Dictys, on the contrary, whilst retailing their fables on 
the Trojan war, took care to anticipate the cavils of their critics 
by surrounding themselves with the evidence of imaginary 
authorities. . M Chassang then goes on to enumerate the various 
kinds of novels or romances which antiquity has left us, and 
under that name he includes philosophical productions such as 
those of Lucian, erotic works like the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter, and biographies similar to the life of Apollonius Tyaneus 
by Philostratus. It will be seen at once that the circle of literary 
compositions traced by our author is sufficiently wide. He has 
divided his volume into three great parts, corresponding respec- 
tively to the Greek, the Alexandrine, and the Roman epochs. 
He then gives an analysis of the principal works, and thus places 
before us an interesting sketch of romantic fiction down to the 

riod marked by the formation of the literature of modern 

urope. 

It will be sufficient here just to mention M. Ampére’s Histoire 
Romaine & Rome,{ which is now published in two octavo volumes, 
after having appeared at intervals in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
M. Ampére has been found fault with because he is no wor- 
shipper of the Roman Caesars. It is now the fashion to puff 
P the administrative system of the successors of Augustus. 

- Dubois-Guchan extols it unreservedly ; M. Desjardins presses 
even Pierre Corneille himself into the service of Cesarism; and 
from his presidential seat at the Senate, M. Troplong declares 
that there is nothing to be compared with it. These heavy 
declamations have a great deal of apropos if we consider the 
circumstances amidst which we are living, but that is about 
their cnly merit, whereas the Histoire Romaine & Rome is a 
work taking us far away from the politics of our own time, and 
dealing exclusively with history. Some excellent maps have 
been prepared for the edition we are now noticing, and they 
elucidate the descriptions which M. Ampére gives from his own 
personal survey. 

Although in a literary point of view, the reign of Louis XIV. 
is the oo brilliant e a of French history, yet the epoch which 
immediately preceded it, including the Regency of Ann of Austria 
and the administration of Cardinal Richelieu, strikes us as far 
more curious to study. The original features of the French cha- 
racter—its ungovernable propensity for satire, its causticity and 
its wit—were then sl full play, and the dull etiquette of 
Versailles had not yet applied the same level to writers as well as 


do Par ‘C. Rousset. 2 vols. Paris: 


+ Histoire du Roman et de ses Rapports avec U Histoire dans UV Antiquité 
Grecque et Latine. Par O. Chassang. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 
ae L’Histoire Romaine & Rome. Par G. G. Am de l’Académie 

2 vols, Paris: Michel Lévy. London: J 


.® Histoire de Louvois et de son Administration Civile et Militaire jusqu’a 


to the other classes of ane The pompous couplets of Racine 
are tedious after the unequal but often magnificent scenes of Cor- 
neille, and the chatty correspondence of Guy Patin is far more 
entertaining than the heavy sermonizing epistles of Madame de 
Maintenon. Tallemant des Réaux is the fit chronicler of those 
troublous times, and we would strongly recommend the persons 
who want to know something about the history of society during 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, to read the historiettes 
of that amusing, though sometimes too plain-spoken chronicler. 
M. Techener had already published an octavo edition of the 
Historiettes. The present reprint,* issued in a less expensive but 
very elegant form, contains all the annotations, tables. supplements 
and appendices of the erudite commentator M. Paulin Paris, and 
the piquant anecdotes jotted down by Tallemant des Réaux form 
a proper corrective to the stately memoirs of more polished 
writers. The Historiettes we are now alluding to, like the Galerie 
des Portraits de Mademoiselle, compose a series of full-lengths 
sketched with much vigour; but Des Réaux does not err on the 
side of flattery, and whenever he thinks proper to praise we may 
be sure that the subject of the Historiette is little less than a saint. 

We are also indebted to M. Techener for an amusing com- 
ment on one of the most singular chapters in Rabelais’ well- 
known novel.t The catalogue of books belonging to the Abbey 
of Saint Victor, as given by the author of Gargantua, is a 
critique of one of the absurdities propagated under the sanction 
of scholastic doctors, and likewise a humorous caricature of 
monastic life towards the end of the medieval period. In pub- 
lishing this facetia in a separate form, M. Paul Suonhe has given 
a variety of details illustrating the history of literature, and M. 
Gustave Brunet has added an essay on those fictitious colleetions 
of books which are mentioned by some humorists, and which 
are often very witty satires put in the shape of a bibiiographical 
enumeration. 

M. Edouard Laboulaye has just gathered together and pub- 
lished in two volumes the political works of Benjamin Constant.t 
After having been denounced by some as an unprincipled time- 
server, and unceremoniously set aside by others as a flippant 
copyist of Voltaire, Benjamin Constant at last finds some one to 
vindicate his character and to point out his real merits as a political 
writer. Throughout the lets, essays, and discourses pub- 
lished by M. Laboulaye, the chief characteristics are an accurate 
eoutedige of the conditions of a liberal government on the one 
hand, and of despotism on the other. The writer's common 
sense was quite on a with his sparkling wit, and thus it was 
that he succeeded in describing all the shoals upon which his 
fellow-countrymen have e shipwreck in their efforts to 
realize amongst themselves a constitutional monarchy, With such 
a chart before their eyes, it is wonderful that Frenchmen should 
have missed the great object they were pursuing; only we must 
remember that at the time when Benjamin Constant wrote, the 

resence of the allied armies and the conditions under which the 
toration of the Bourbons took place had most absurdly asso- 
ciated the idea of Liberalism with the name of Napoleon, and the 
military prestige of the Empire was used as a powerful contrast to 
the antiquated notions and rancorous feelings of the old ci-devants 
who composed the Court of Louis XVIII. Benjamin Constant 
has too long and too exclusively been judged from his novel 
Adolphe. The perusal of his political works will raise him very 
high in the opinion of all duly-qualified critics, and as a pamphlet 
— he is far superior to either Chateaubriand or Paul Louis 

urier. 


Amongst the statesmen who attempted to direct the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1789, and to confine it within its pro 


limits, Turgot is one of the most conspicuous. Whether we view . 


him as a publicist or as an administrator, we see in him a 
man possessing on financial questions oo defined ideas, and 
gifted with firmness of will to carry out his ideas. By making to 
the just demands of the country the concessions which were im 
ratively called for, Turgot would have stemmed the progress of 
democratic spirit, and reduced the ambitious rulers of the mob 
to be nothing but the organs of a meaningless agitation. He 
had, unfortunately, to serve a monarch who, although full of the 
best resolutions, allowed himself constantly to be overruled in 
his plans for reducing them into effect; and for this reason 
Turgot was obliged to retire, as Necker, Malesherbes, and Mira- 
beau did ros him. it is the rise and first 
stages of the Revolution, ot’s bi is a most interesti 
and it has been well by Batbie in a 
which the Institute of France awarded lately one of its prizes.§ 
The biography, properly so called, occupies a few preliminary 
pages. We have then a view of Turgot’s philosophical doctrines ; 
an exposé of his system of political economy forms the second 
part of the book ; the third and last being occupied by a graphic 
account of his administration as intendant, as Minister of the 
Navy, and finally, as Comptroller-General of the Finances. 


® Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. Edition Annotée par M. P. 
Paris. 12 vols. Paris: Techener. London: Jeffs. 

+t Catalogue de la Biliethigns de V Abbaye de Saint Victor au Seizidme 
Sitcle. Rédigé par F. Rabelais, et Commenté par le Bibliophile Jacob. 
Paris: Techener. London: Jeffs, 

t Cours de Politique Constitutionelle. Par avec 
une Introduction par E. Laboulaye. 2 vols. Paris: London: 


Jeffs. 
Turgot, Phi he, Economiste et Administrateur. Par A. Batbie. 
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M. Colombey’s volume* should have been bound in black, con- 
sidering that it treats of death, funerals, and grave-stones. We 
have seen lately a book of consolatory extracts entitled Rays of | tion. The 


Light for the Hours of Darkness. The duodecimo we are now 
dealing with might be called Joe Miller in extremis. 
anthology of eccentric epitaphs, jocose “last wills and testa- 
ments,” posthumous drolleries, and other anecdotes of a semi- 
mournful, semi-laughable character. Instead of passing ‘du 
laisant au sévére,” M. Colombey has succeeded in combinin 
th in the same paragraph, and the number of odd facts whic 
he has compiled demonstrates that there are many persons who 
can make themselves comfortable under any circumstances. 

In spite of its gloomy associations, M. Colombey’s volume is 
not half so dismal as the novel which M. Arnould Frémy gives us 
under the title of Joséphin le Bossu.t ‘An individual, our 
brother, after all—tinds himself called upon to fight the battle of 
life clothed with a misshapen body, with an infirm, diminutive 
appearance, calculated to excite compassion, and more often to 
cause merriment. Can we relate his history, describe his suffer- 
ings and his passions, place him in the centre of a narrative— 
make of him, in one word, the hero of a novel? Why not, if 
his moral character is worth studying, if within this uncouth 
body there is a noble, feeling soul, interesting precisely on ac- 
count of the constant struggle which it is carrying on against 
material adversity?’ This passage, taken from M. Frémy’s pre- 
face, sufficiently indicates the kind of interest which the reader 
may expect to find in Joséphin le Bossu. The work itself is ex- 
tremely well written. It consists of a few incidents naturally 
linked to each other, and the characters which appear in the course 
of the story are remarkably lifelike. 

If simplicity is the favourite quality of M. Frémy’s works, we 
cannot say the same with respect to M. Prosper Vialon. 
one of the heroes of his new talet is an officer of Spahis, we 
presume that the events in which he takes a part are of recent 
occurrence ; but their startling character reminds us of the ex- 
citing romances about haunted houses and mysterious feudal 
keeps which used to give us sleepless nights forty years ago. 
Each one of the chapters in ZL’ Homme au Chien Muet is a stirring 
tableau, complete by itself, and an ordinary novelist would have 
no difficulty in making about ten average stories from the plentiful 
materials put together by M. Vialon’s exuberant imagination. 

M. Louis Figuier has undertaken the useful yet difficult task 
of putting in a popular form the results of modern science, and 
bringing them within the reach of those who are least acquainted 
with the laws of the physical world and their application to 
modern industry. In pursuance of this plan, he now gives us a 
large octavo volume, elegantly printed, plentifully illustrated, 
and containing short but clear explanations of the principal 
facts and objects which contribute to the comforts or necessities 
of our daily life.§ He very naturally wonders that whilst chil- 
dren are assiduously crammed with Latin, Greek, History, and 
Geography, the powers of observation, which are the earliest 
developed, should be neglected, and that boys should not be 
taught to understand the phenomena by which they are imme- 
diately surrounded. M. Louis Figuier’s Savant du Foyer 
meets this deficiency; and although written in a popular 
style, it is far above the usual run of elementary school- 
books placed in the hands of young pupils. After ex- 
plaining the composition of the atmosphere and its effects, 
the author proceeds to give an account of the various 
elements of food, both in the animal and in the vegetable crea- 
tion. The substances used in medicine are then thorouglily dis- 
cussed. The different systems of apparatus employed for the 
purposes of heat and ventilation form the subject of the seventh 
and eighth chapters. From these we pass on to the survey of the 
tissues which clothe us, and the book terminates with an account 
of the applications of mineralogy and metallurgy to the resources 
of industry and the progress of civilization. The Savant du 
Foyer is distinguished for the clearness of style, the method, and 
the learning which characterize so pre-eminently the other pro- 
ductions of the author, particularly that useful yearly résumé, the 
Année Scientifique et Industrielle, the fifth volume of which is 
now before us.|| In a short time M. Figuier’s periodical com- 
ilations will form a most valuable set of documents on the 
istory of modern scientific investigations; for whilst quite 
as accurate, they are far more accessible, and especially far more 
readable, than the memoirs published by the Académie des Sciences 
or other kindred societies. The volume for 1861 contains, under 
the usual headings, an account of all the great scientific disco- 
veries and inventions made during the previous year, and the 
last chapter of the work, entitled Variétés, supplies a list of the 
prizes either awarded or proposed by the French Institute. 

The four essays published by M. Michel Nicolas on the 
Old Testament" deserves a much fuller review than we can 


* Les Originaux de la Dernitre Heure. Par E.Colombey. Paris: Jung- 
Treuttel. London: Jeffs. 

t+ Joséphin le Bossu. Par Arnould Frémy. 
Par Prosper Vialon. Paris: Jung-Treuttel 

L’ Homme au Chien Muet. Par ialon. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 

London: Jeffs. 

; La Savant du Foyer. Par Louis Figuier: Paris and London: Hachette. 

|| L’ Année Scientifique et Industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. Vol. v. 
Paris and London: Hachetie. 

"| Etudes Critiques sur 0 Ancien Testament, Par Michel Nicolas. Paris: 


Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 


It is an 


bestow in this summary, but we cannot allow so important 
a work to s without at least one word of passing men. 
rst of these disquisitions refers especially to the 
Pentateuch. In the second, M. Nicolas reviews the religious ang 
social institutions which were established by Moses; he enters 
into a full examination of their origin, and he shows how 
were immediately applied by the children of Israel in thoge 
laws which formed, so to say, their charter. The author of 
the Ltudes Critiques believes that the Mosaic ordinances were 
never generally oe sear by the Jews. He thinks, on the contrary, 
that the mass of the nation strenuously opposed them, and that 
they ultimately prevailed, after prolonged struggles, only at the 
time when the Kingdom of Judah was about to disappear for ever 
under the attacks of the Chaldeans. The view thus taken 
M. Nicolas will no doubt excite much surprise, and meet with the 
severest criticism. We do not, of course, pretend to give an 
opinion on the subject, but merely refer the reader to the thi 
essay, in which the author’s argument is minutely given. The 
final chapter treats of the Prophets, who are here considered ag 
the representatives of Mosaism amongst the Jews. M. Nicolas 
believes that no sound interpretation of the prophetic writi 
of the Old Testament is possible apart from the theory which 
he advocates. Without attempting to discuss here in the slightest 
degree the theological tenets set forth in the Eludes Critiques, 


we may say that the volume is, in point of style, a satisfactory 
composition. 


The Spectator of December 28th accuses the Saturday Review 
of * emulating the unscrupulousness of the American Press, which . 
| it delights to expose, in its dealings with the facts of the Northern 

cause.” The Saturday Review had described General Jim Lane, 
United States Senator for Kansas, as “ formerly leader of the 
Border Ruffians of Missouri.” According to the Spectator, 
General James H. Lane “always fought on the Free-soil side.” 
The statement of the Saturday Review was taken, without altera. 
tion, from a biography of “ General Jim Lane, United States 
Senator for Kansas,” addressed to the New York Times bya 
correspondent who professed to think that his hero was “‘ the man 
Jor the crisis.” The writer stated that there were three General 
Lanes, of whom General Jim Lane was the youngest. There may 
perhaps be some confusion among persons bearing the same name 
and title, but the error, if any, was committed hy the American 
writer, and it was not corrected by the Editcr of the New York 
Times. The wnscrupulousness, therefore, of the American Press 
has not in this instance been emulated by the Saturday Review. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 323, JANUARY 4, 1862:— 
America, The Continent in 1861. 
The Financial Year. Russia. Abolitionism and Civil War. 
The Constitutional Empire. The Finsbury and Nottingham Elections, 
Our Colonial Policy in North America. 


Relations. Christmas Presents. Evening Amusements. 
A Voice from New York, The Art of Weeping. 
The Military Situation in North America. Tyrteus in Arcrica, 


Monday Popular Concerts. 


Bain on the Study of Character, |The Old Folks from Home. 
Tennent’s Sketches of Natural History. 
Alfieri’s Life, Letters, and Journals, Admiral Sir Charles Napicr, 
History and Articles of Masonry. _Scrivener’s Codex Augiensis. 
Christmas Books. French Literature. 


in consequence of numerous a pepe from persons desirous of completing their 
Sets of the Saturday Review, the early Numbers have been reprinted; and the 
Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each number from tle commence- 
pop at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also prepared to supply entire volumes 
as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. 0d., or half-bound, 19s. 0d. 

20s, 6d. 23s, 6d. 


. 
» 168, 0d. 19s, Od, 
» 168, 0d. 19s. 0d 
» 16s. 0d. 19s. 0d. 
» VI, » 168. Od, ie 19s. 0d. 
» 16s,0d, 19s, Od, 
» 16s, Od. 19s, 4, 
” x ” ” 16s, Od. ” 198, Od 
» 16s. Od, 19s, 0d 
Cases for Binding, price 2s. 


Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s, 3d, and 1s. 6d. 
Also, Pocket Reading Cases, price 2s, each. 


Michel Lévy London: Jeffs, 


London; Published at 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RoxaL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
e's Greatest Success, the New Grand Opera, which nightly increases in popularity 
attraction, and the New Pantomime, introducing the most Gorgeous Trandiormation 
geene ever witnessed, represented upon ihe same evening, and forming the most attrac- 
tive combination of amusements in Londor 
On Monday, January 6th, and durin the’ week, will be Ponirss' the New and Original 
Gran rand | Romantic Opera in Three Acts, entitled T aay | JRITAN’S DAUGHTER. The 


Libre y ridgeman, Music by whic m expre by 
LM Morton) the’Grant Comic Christmas entitied HA LLIVE 
ver, Payne; Mrs. Guiliver, Mr. F. Payne. Mdlie. 
lamourenx. vaupported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harle pipate. sustained 
by the s, Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, B. ri, 8. Lanri, 
Ma Miss sonny Lauri.— Morning Performances eve Wednesday, commence at Two.—Box 
Office open daily from Ten till Five. Commence at Seven. P' booked without charge. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager—Mr, GEORGE VINING 

Monday, and uring | the fp -—* A WONDERFUL WOMAN: Mr. Geo Vining, F. 

Isabel Adains. hich a New Classical Mythological 
by Brough Big ent PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; AID 

TH MONS Matthews, Belmore, Robins, F. Charles ; 

pervert, Catherine Lucette, Messer, Kate Terry Adams, Nelly Moore, ‘and Mrs. 

Frank Mat 


thews. To conclude with THE BOARDING SCHOOL, Commence at Half- 
past Seven. 


ME: HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR, Hanover-square Rooms. 
FIRST CONCERT, JANUARY 8th, Gus Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-etree Reygent-street ; 
Austin’ Ticket-oftice, St. James's Hall; Keith, Prowse, “and Co., Gheapel ide. 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM— 
After the JANUARY, 1862, farther tien, the SOUTH 
MUSEUM will he CL@SED on WEDNESDAY E NINGS, and OPENED instead on 
SATURDAY EVENINGS, till Ten Pp. = 
December 27th, 1861. By Order of the C iitte e of Council on E¢ Education. 


()RGAN IC CHEMISTRY.—Dr. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will 
commence a COURSE OF THIRTY LECTURES ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, on 
TUESDAY next, the 7th instant, at Ten a.M.; to be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday, Thursday, and at the same 
These Lectures will be delivered at the Laboratory of y Government School of Mines, 
College of Chemistry, Oxford-street, Fee for the Course, £ 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


HERBERT MEMORIAL 


Report adopted at a Meeting of the Committee held at Salisbury, 
Tuesday, the 3rd of December, 1861. 


ore than two months having passed since the Meeting at Salisbury, at which the 
intention of the friends of Lord Herbert to raise some enduring record of his memory was 
embodied in the twofold object, of a Statue, and a Convalescent Hospital: and a Meeting 
held In London for a similar purpose having resulted in the adoption of an entirely inde- 
pendent scheme, the time seems to have arrived, when our Committee ought to determine 

the course which we shall take in regard to both objects. 

The Sums received or promised at the present date are— 

For ILospital 


the C 

Itis probable that considerable additions will be made to these amounts: since it is 
known that many persons hav > posreanes their decision until the resolutions of the 
Meeting in London should be made pub! 

The first point then to be settled, a to the Statue in Salisbury— 

Shall it be in Marble or in Bronze ? 
To what Artist shall the work be entrusted ? 

Having considered the matter, we are of opinion that the work should be executed in 
Bronze, as being more suitable to an open space, and of a more enduring material. 

We calculate that we shall require for the whole cost, including a handsome Pedestal, a 
sum not much short of Two Thousand Pounds, 

We have at this time about half at sum provided: with this eee, and bear- 
ing in mind how desirable it is that a season should not be lost, think’ ourselves 
 - yt in recommending that the Artist should at once be selected, ond the necessary 

rders given. 

The choice of the Artist is a matter of some delicacy. One Sculptor has suggested that 
the Committee should select four Artists, and offer rewards for designs, The difficulties 
which stand in the way of each of the various modes of dealing with this question of 
selection are well known to every person who has had occasion to touch the subject, 

Now it is obvious that, in this case, we cannot take a single step without the aid and 
co of Lady Herbert, to supply a Likeness and a Model, For this reason, and 

e think our Subscribers will gladly avail themselves of an occasion to consult 
the wishes’ of One who is so justiy esteemed, and so deeply interested in the success of our 
Work, we propose to entrust the Erection of the Statue to the Artist, in whom Lady 
Herbert is known to have confidence, namely, Baron Marochett: 

With regard to our second object, namely, a Convalescent Hospital or Home, the course 
taken by the Meeting in London will smooth our path, though it will perhaps diminish 
ourfunds. Many of our Subscribers intimated some dissatisfaction that we did not at 
once from the first announce our adoption of the ae Hospital at Charmouth. Our 
hesitation was caused by our reluctance to take any positive resolution in this matter 
until we should ascertain whether the friends of Lord Herbert elsewhere were likely to 
join us in this part of our scheme. 

Since the Mecting in London has preferred a plan of Prizes for the Army Medical School 
at Chatham, we have no longer a reason for delay, and we recommend that the Funds 
placed at our disposal for this object be laid out in ood Securities : that the Interest be 
expended year by year in maintaining the Convalescent Home at Charmouth which was 
established by Lord Herbert and chiefly managed by himself and Lady Herbert, and that 
no expensive additions to the present Building be undertaken. 

By this arrangement the Subscribers will have the satisfaction of seeing their chari- 
table work brought into operation at once—they will give a permanent character to a 
most usefu) institution hitherto dependent on voluntary benevolence, and they will still 
reserve to themselves the power of removing the Home to another spot, if hereafter suffi- 
cient reasons shall be shown why such removal is desirable or more conducive to the 
object for which the money is subscribed. 

he result then of the two Meetings held at Salisbury in September, and in London in 
‘or the purpose of preserving the recollection of Lord Herbert’s 
— by some — and enduring record, is, that his admirers have a choice between 
three kinds of Memori: 
Statue at Salisbury. 
yy Convalescent Hospital on the Coast of Dorset 
AStatue in the Metropolis, together with a Medal, to be given at the Army Medical 
School at Chatham, for Proticiency in the Art of Preserving the Soldiers’ Health. 
i may be assumed that the Army and those whose acquaintance with Lord Herbert 
chiefly connected with his Political Life, will adopt the Third of these. The Statue 
at's Salisbury will justly be considered a work for his ie ay in Wiltshire. 

Will not the Convalescent Home be looked upon by a large number of the personal 
intimates of Lord Herbert, his fellow labourers in the cause of charity in any of the 
numerous forms of that virtue embraced by his wide- ogy benevolence, ves er they 

may happen to be connected with Wiltshire or not, as a most suitable mode of per, 
tuating his memory, by attaching it to the grateful teeta of Invalids completing their 
ra! at an Institution, for which they will be intebted to Him, as its original 


T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Chairman. 


Ata Meeting of Subscribers held at Salisbury, on Tuesday, the 17th of December, the 
foregot ne Report was adopted unanimously, and the Committee A. directed to carry it 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the death of the 
sonope er rietor, the GOODWIL ., of a FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 
whieh h. Tor Boys, in a desirable “Béighbourhood in the vicinity of Liverpool. The ener 
as gccommodation ff for about boarders, is desirably ~ with > 
pone ie rent and rates mod . The opening would suit any 
n who is anxious to scholastic enclosing references 


(QUEEN *S COLLEGE INSTITUTION FOR LADIES, 


l-park, Camden-road, London.—The NEXT TERM 22nd. 


Elementary School, 30 guineas per annum. Private Bed-rooms 
Governess-Students reesived. rt 
Rev.-Patrons and Lady - Pat: 


U PRIN GHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 


Fee for Residents in Upper School, 60 guineas; ditto Junior moma for ineas; ditto 
ayant or Pros 
MoREL, 


th Lis’ 
ronesses, address Lady- papal at the College. 


FEBRUARY Ist, 1862. 


MILL, HILL SCHOOL, NEAR | HENDON, N.W., will 


RE-OPEN WEDNESDAY, January 20th, 1862. Ap) for admission, or 
Pegupeetasen, to the Rev. Dr. HURNDALL, Head Master, or the Rev. THOMAS REKS, at the 
chool, 


HE UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, 


8.E. Private), are specially adap: business requirements, Terms 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


.—FOREST HILL SCHOOL, near Sydenham. 
Number of Pupils limited. Highest references. Terms i 
son application to Dr. Moraay, at the School 


CAND OV ER 8 C H OO L 
The LORD BISHOP of 
‘arden—The Rev. F. V. THORNTON. 

Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS GWYNN Viate Assistant Master at Marlborough College). 
ms are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and Cambridge Non- 

mbers’ Examinations, and for cultural and Commercial Life. Two Scholarships of 
rare tenable for one year, or, at the option of the successful Candidates, nominations to 
Marlborvugh College, are even every year. Terms—Head Master’s House, £45 per annum; 
Second Master’s ouse, The x Term 2ist. For further particulars 
apply to the Rev, THOMAS ‘Gwin: Station, Hants. 


Oras SERVICE EXAMIN ATION. —CAN DIDATES 


PREP. a Gentleman connected with the Governmental Departmen 
ddress, wington 1-road, N. 


AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 
carpe pare are rapidly PREPARED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 8., by 

W. H. JOHN M.A., for pinctocn years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplains ‘at the 
late Military Addiscombe. 


W OOLWICH, SAN DHURST. JHE LINE, AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. Ri TS, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, late Assistant Indian Cadets, and for some 
one of the Mathematical and Classical Professors and Examiners in the Roval Ind 
College at Addiecombe, SIX PUPILS, and has at present ONE VACANGY. 
Address, “ The Limes, Croydon, m, S. 

AS OR R. C. BARNARD, late of H.M. 
B.A. (1861) of Bumenvel Cambridge, L.S.., PUPILS 

to be PREPARED for PUBLIC. SCHOOLS College, Army or other 
Professions. Address at rq Pittville Villas, |. January, 


Cambridge House, Bay’s Hill, Cheltenham. 
NAUTICAL EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S8, “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL, 

The design of this Justitution is to give (at the most modervate possible cost) to boys who 
are intended for officers in the Merchant; Navy, a thorough, practical training in every 
detail of a Seaman’s profession, and, at the same time, to complete their general education 
manner most for their future career. 

d by a i of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve 
Merchant Captains, is conducted under a complete and efficient Nantical and Educa- 
tional Staff, on board H.M.S, “ Conway,” moored for the purpose in the river Mersey. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset (First Lord of the Admiralty) has kindly placed a 
nomination for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of the Corfimittee of Management, 

By an order of the Board of Trade, two years on board the “Conway” will he reckoned 
as one year at sea; thus the Cadets who anes their course in the Institution require 
to be at sea only three instead of four years before being competent to pass their exami- 
nations as officers. 

On Cadets completing their course (two years) to the satisfaction of the Commander 
and Head Master, the Committee use their exertions and influence to place them in ships 
of which the owners are known to them; and the members of the Committee, together 
with most of the leading Shipowners of Liverpool, give a preference to these Cade 8,and 
receive them as apprentices without premiums. 

The Terms of Admission are THIRTY-FIVE GUINEAS per annum, 

The NEXT SESSION commences Ist FEBRUARY, 1302. 

For particulars and Forms of Application ppply to the ComMANDER, “Conway,” Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead ; or to the Secretary, B. J. THomsoN, Esq., 4, Chapel-street, Liverpool. 


A CLERGYMAN, living near Tunbridge Wells, is about to 

RECEIVE AS PUPIL a NOBLEMAN’S SON, aged 134, and wishes to hear imme- 
diately of a suitable COMPANION for him. For further particulars and references, 
address M. S. G., H. Sm1TH, Esq., 8, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TPHE CHAPLAIN (Married) of the BRITISH CON- 
SULATE at CALAIS desires to meet with TWO PUPILS. They will have the 
comforts of home, and instruction in such branches of Education as may esired., 
Terms, according to age and requirements, from £100 to £150 for each pupil. For farther 
particulars apply to Tt. INMAN, -D., Rodney-street, Liverpool, 


THE 3B REV. H. DAY, LL.B., Head Master of the 1e Grammar 
Burton-on-Trent late Scholar of Trin. Hall., Cambridge, and University 
rot, PREP ARES BOYS for ETON, rer the Universities, Civil Service Exami- 
nations, &c. He limits the number of h s boarders to Bight, and prefers to take boys 
about Twelve years of age. The aoave Z "situated in large and pleasant grounds, and the 
locality is very healthy. Mr. Day is aided by an eflicient Staff of Masters for Modern 
Languages, &c., and his pupils hove been very successful in competing for “Scholarships 


at both Universities. 

References to the Rev. Dr. TEUNR, Vice-Chancellor of st nts, the Rev. Dr. Worps- 
Canon of Westminster, Sir OsWaLD Bart., Rolieston Hall, M. T. Bass, 

M.P., &C. 
Terms on application. 
W ANTED by a B.A. (1861) of f Cambridge, late Scholar of his 
College, a MASTERSHIP in a good School. He would undertake to teach Classics 

and Mathematics; also French and English, if uired. College and other Testimon 
can be given. —Address, A. B. C., Post- fiice, Ryde, Isie of Wight. 


To NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN.—WANTED, a 

et ae or TUTORSHIP by a German Gentleman (Hanoverian), age 

dress, who has received an University Education, and has 

consi erable experience in teaching Ancient and Modern Languages. “Advertiser speaks 

— fluently, and has 
of Mr. D. orr, 270; Strand. 


ro PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—The Son of a 
Gentleman can now enter the Offices of an ARCHITECT, and obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the Ea on ; also secure an engagement at the expiration of the articles. 
U and given. Premium moderate.—Address, A. B., 


Charing-cross. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
This Library contains hty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Me to Residents in Town. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An Additional 
Supply of Books allowed at the rate of Five Volumes for £1 perannum., Catalogues, 7 78.6 &. 
(SHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies 

of “Du Chailiu’s Africa,” “ Atkinson’s The Amoor,” “ Galton’s Vacation Tourist,” 
pe as in’s Mission to China,” and many other Books, are now ON SALE, at “greatly 
ices. Catalogues sent gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


| TERARIES PURCHASED. —Messrs. UPHAM M and BEET 
PURCHASE LIBRARIES and small © KS, 

rices ; they also remove them from any part Country witho any expense 4 
endor, Ww; these means the publicity high charges of Sales by Auction are enti 

avoided. Address, UPHAM and BEET, 46, New Boud-street, London, W. Es 

nearlyaCentury, 


MON EY ADVANCED to No oblemen, Clergymen, ‘Officers 


pn" aie Gout addressed in the first instance to Rev, C, A. SWAINSON, 27 


annui' 
ON St. James’s, London, 8.W. 
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and Dorsetshire. It may not be unreasonable to hope that the Managers of Hospitals in 
each of these counties may be willing to secure to their patients a share in the benefit, 
which has heen experienced by the Infirmary at nage & namely, a more perfect and 
Permanent Restoration to Health of their Patients, and the gain of rocm for fresh 
‘atients, corresponding with the number of those who are removed to the Home. 
Convalescents will be received not from Hospitals only, but from their several places of 
residence, upon proper medical recommendations. This Home may still have the advan- 
tage of being superintended by that excellent Lady, who has hitherto so tenderly nursed 
it; and, in the event of sufficient Funds being raised to euleeae the Building, we are 
ti Ention to none that the Plans will receive the sanction of that hand, which throughout 
‘ : all En&land will be allowed to be most competent to such a work, that of Miss Night- 
ingale, anxious even on the bed of sickness, to discharge this service of love to the 
memory of the Chief, whom she so highly prized. 
The Convalescent Home will bear Lord Herbert’s name: upon every portion of its 
beneficent operations, his memory will be camped ; and the patients returned to the 
enjoyment of customary health, in their severa! localities wherever they may Reopen t 
be, will have reason to bless God for having put into the mind of His servant to begin thi 
gs work, and by his bright example to be a means of inducing others to establish it fc 
ture generations, 
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UNIVERSAL | LIFE AS SUBANCE SOCIETY, 
NG WILLIAM STREET, LONDO. 
IN THB YBAR 18%. 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.— Agents Greugheet India. 
INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £780,000. 


M. B. IMPBY, Secretary. 
L4Aw LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE— 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 2nd January, 1802. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of 
the LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY wil 8 Office, Fleet-street, 
London, on SATURDAY, the First day of FEBRUARY next, at welve o’clock at Noon 
precisely, pursuant to the provisions of the eeu Deed of Settlement, for the purpose 
of the Auditor’ nnual Report of the Accounts of the Society to of 

ber last, to elect TAR e Right Hon, Lord Campbell, de- 
ceased, and the Right Hom ra f-., deceased ; to aon a Director in the room of 
jamin Sait ; and for 


urposes. 
he Directo tor he eliceen the room of Austen, Esq., deceased, will remain 
June, } 


in office unt il the 24th day of 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNBS, Actuary. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict, Cap. 9. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS. 


Malor ~General ALEZANDSA, Dulwich. Chairman, 
ree Loa e, Dul 
well and Twickenham, 


Millis Corn Exchange Chambers. 
John Cornhill, 

homas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Common: 


INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM ially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts, 
HaLy-CRxDIT RaTEs, whereby half the premium only is payable during the first seven 


390: Sux ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT nc if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINORITY FOR ORPHANS, 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
PROFITS divided annually. 
Premiums for EVERY THREE 
POLICIES granted 
premiums being liquidated out of the profits, 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES, 


= favourable; the unpaid half- 


WITHOUT PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 
Half Prem. | Re Prem. Annual, | Half-Year uarte 
Age. | ist7 Years. | Rem. of Life. Age. — | Premium. | Pr | Premium, 
£8. 4, £8. a, Years.; Mos. £8. £ 3s. d, £ 8.4. 
wo 192 2184 3 376 144 012 4 
wo 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
oo $68 613 4 9 38 2 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices—19, CORNHILL, 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 
wEeY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), Chasrman. 
ENRY TROWER, Esq. (rowers and Vice-Chairman, 

Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Co 
Charles Curling, a, {Charles Co.) 
3dwin Fox, Esq. (H all day, Fox, 
jenry Ghinn Esq. (late of uston- 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. and Fisher 
amuel Hanson, Esq. and Son. 
seorge Harker, and Co.) 
rederick William Harri 


mit n, E 

David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son.) 

‘rancis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hieks.) 
ohn Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.) 
ohn Humphery, Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son.) 
Moss Joshua, #q. (Joshua Brothers and Co.) 


William Leask, oe 
Lee, Smith.) 


William Lee. Esq. ( 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. (A. Lusk an 
ohn Robert Thomson, Jan, Esq. (J. R. Thomson and Ce.) 
oseph Underwood. Esq. ( Hills ahd Underwood.) 
ohn Kemp Welch, ‘Esq. (Orlando Jones and Co.) 
ManaGER—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs, Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing-lane. 
> Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire I on all descriptions: 


being fe fettered wy heen adjusts with other offices, this Company’s tariff for 


BUSINESS has L usted on the principle of claasification—charging 


Commision will be to "Solicitors and Agents. 
Forms © f proposal all information can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
19, Cornhill, 
THE TENTH YEAR. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
Established 7th September, 1852.—Offices: 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTME NT. 

TRvstTEES—The Viscount Ranelagh; J. C, Cobbold, Esq., M.P. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
scount Ranelagh. 
Vice-Chairman—Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P. 
Bective, Earl of, M.P. Meyrick, Lieut.-Col, 
Bourke, Hon. Robert, ewcomen, Charles Esq. 
Cobbold, J. C., Esq., M.P. Palk, Lawrence, Sir, Bart. 


sq. 
bot, Hon. and Rev. W.C. 
Winstanley, Newnham, Esq, 


pDrewett, Powter, and Barnard. 

vent 


sq. 


annuum, with power of Taka of subscription at ten days’ notice, and particip _* on 
nterest. The Society paid per cent. for the 
past year. No liability. The taking of is optional. A share paid 


and so on in proportion, £51 3s. 6d. for are. The interest and bonus 
r 44 to 7 per cent. The system is ag wah all 


can 
at “TH Monthly on share is 8: 
ARTMENT.—Sum or may be 


post-office orders, &c. 
LAND DEPARTMEN T. ee =a on valushie Estates in seventeen counties. 
now on sale, the taker of eac © borrow seven-eighths of the purchase 
oney, payable in eas: monty ineteinonte Plans of Estates, price ice Sixpence each, 
venpence by post. Advances for Building on liberal terms. 
Prospectnses will be sent free of charge to any part of the world. 


WHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? isa thought 
often occurring to literary men, ublic characters, aud persons of benevolent in 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN Book OF 
aad information forauthors, ay on application, 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAy 
COMPANY.—The Directors continue to entertain APPLICATIONS for DEBEY. 
TURES at BAe in sums of £100, or a muiriple spevent, pearing interest at the Tate of 
five per ce: r annum, guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India ig 
he b are for five years, wit the option the holders of 
d term of five years, and they have at o them Coupons for 
te ot thei interest, half-yearly, at the Loudon and County Bank London, 
orms of Application and further information can be obtained at this Ofte. 
Company’s Office, 3, New Broad-street London, B.C, THOS, WATT, 
November 28th, 1861, 


HYDROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS. —THE BEI 
SPA ESTABLISHMENT. hin 

walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTA N of ENTS and Vist 

Terms: Patients, from Three Guineas; Visitors, from Two Guineas upwards, 

te accommodation. Partieulare of Dr. RITTERGANDT, M_D., SOLE Puoraiatos. 


LLY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM Page Pang, 
Richmond-hill, Surrey.—Physicien, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Ed 
The TUKKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical fo, mag 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 


rescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GO¥S, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILB 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIO 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS, 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Ba M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—* 
consider Dr, de Jongh’s ‘Light: n Cod Liver Vil to be avery pure Oui, not likely to 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value,” 

Dr. LAN spat, RY B.S., Superintendent of the Food Collection, South 
Museum.—“ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. d: Jough’s guarantee to be 
to any other kind @ as nm genuineness and medicinal ef! once’ 

Dr. GRAN VILLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Spas of Germany.”—“ Dr. Granville has foun 
that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Gil produces the desired effect in a 

time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
on the ration of the Vale Oil.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I invy 
riably prescribe Dr. x cor 8 Light-Brown Cod savpe Oil in preference to 
feeling assured tha a iel 
pound, in which the. efhoacy of this invaluable medicine is destroy ed,” 


Dz. DE JoNGH’s LigHtT-BRowN Cop Liver OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, capsuied, and labelled with his stamp au 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINK, by respectable Chemists, 
CONSIGNEXES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


ReYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 

SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten Years in oe — 37s. per Dozen. 
*Epernay Champagne.............. 34s. per Dozen. | 
st Julian Claret... 18s., 203, and 24s. 

Bottles and Packages included—Six Dozen Carriage Paid. Terms, Cash, 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pali-mail, London, 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager, 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 


essrs. ARK an an 
Waterloo-place, 8.W. 14}, Regent-street, 


SALT and CO."S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 


Pints, 4s. 9d. te dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’s Extra Stout, in P itles of 
and Im al Measures, and Casks of and upwards, Also for Bxpor- 
ion.—MOOD and CO., Agents, Lime-street, E 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, Curry Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Vendors, and wholesale of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London, 


G AU CE—LEA AND PERRIN§ 
B to oma the Public against Spurions Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CRossE 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, ons 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are to observe that each bears the 
well-known label, signed ‘ PE zabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
a in Chancery of the’ on July, 1853, aud without it none can be genuine. 
LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole 
pre etors of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this cen, from the 
t their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchase: 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drusgists, and 


KE LAZENBY and SON to offer to notice their 


be 
selections of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESSERT, Apricot 


P d by © 


Drie 

Valentia and Sultana Currants, &c. The 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, © Colza and ae Oils, Candies, and 
Groceries, will 


6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT ORN FLOUR 
“THIS 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet staies— 
TAYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Bassalt, in his report on Taylor Brothers’ Genuine Mustard, says, “1 find 
Mustard perfectl ly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing a delicate, ate flavour 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in and 4 1b. Tins, and Tinfoll Packets, 
d labelled “Tay! 4 


or Brothers,” London. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
MAJESTY’S 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUND and prononsesd b; HE 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH Pane EV y all Chandiess, 
Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 


WEST- -END FAMILIES, returning for the Season, will find 
their advantage in every way in supplying themselves at CITY PRICES. 
COMPOSITE bg DLES—6d., 0d., 10d. and 11d. by the single Ib.; or, 7s. 6d., 8s, 6d., 9s. @@. 
and 10s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. 

ALBERT, CHILD'S, and NEW NIGHT LIGHTS, 6d. per box, or 5s. 6d. 

DISTILLED PALM. 10$4, per Ib. | 5d. per Ib. 


N 
LMONT WAX DITTO, 1s. 1d. LMONTINE DITT 
BELMONT SPERM Dirto. 1s. 1. BELMONTINE OIL, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, the City Agency, 16, Bishopsgate-atreet Within, E.C., 
Families regularly WAITED UPON for Orders in all parts. 
CHUBB'S | PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF ROOM 
HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET. DOOR LATOHES. 
HUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXE 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 


BICHARD BARRBTT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
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for Young Gentlemen a wo all sizes, for immediate use, their usual 
charges being strictly. obse 
116, 118, 22, Cornhill, London; and 
t. Ann’ s-equare, Manchester. 


J. and D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE 
KNICKERBOCKER DRESS, for Young Gentlemen; also, th 
HARROW SUITS, are kept ready, in all sizes, for immediate use, 
114, 116, 118, ona 120, Regent-street ; 3, Coren, London; and 
0, St. Ann’s-square, Man 


ty J. and D. NICOLLS’ SCARLET GIPSY CLOAKS, 
© trimmed with Biack for Mourning, for Ladies and Young Ladies,—The shape of 
this much-admired Cloak is meie by Messrs. NICOLL, in ht and Grey éicthe, in adadi- 
to the beautiful Seariet which was introduced hy t e Firm with so much success, 
Puerproof Cloaks and Fashionable Mantles of the tichest ‘Vetvet, Cloth, and Fur. 
114, 116, 118, ne. 1%. Regent- street; 22, Cornhill, London; and 
t. Ann’ s-square, Manchester. 


(\ANADA. OUTFI TS.—Coloured Flannel Shirts, Winter 
Hose and under Clothing, in Merino, Lamb’s Wool, or Chamois Leather, &c, 
CHRIST IAN | and RATHBONB, ll, Wigmore-street. 


J. J.end D. NICOLLS’ FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS 


NDIA  QUTFITS. —THRESHER and GLENNY, next 

merset House, Strand, forward jon application) Lists of the necessary 

fore never! with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher’s india Gauge 
Wi India Tweed Suite, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be proc 

this 


FORD'S COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS made by the 
K-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, being the most_perfect as well as the most 
durable Flanne! Shirts made. Patterns of ‘all the Newest Designs in Fancy, Wove, and 
Printed Fiannels sent Post Free. 
RICHARD FORD & CO., Patentees, 88, Poultry, London. 


M} MEMA.—HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT have been granted to RICHARD FORD and Co., of 38, Poultry, London 
forthe Mimema, or Demi-Shirt, which is intended to be worn over an outside flannel 
pat iving the appearance of dress 1: any time without the necessity of changing the 
net shi irt, and thus preventing taking cold. é Mimemais made of longejoth, with 
ao a fancy linen fr nts and wrists, and being close-fitting, not the slightest encum- 
ce is experienced by the wearer. An Illustrated Price List, with instructions for 
measurement, sent free on application. Sold by all Hosicrs, Drapers, &c., and wholesale 
and retail by the Patentees, 
RICHARD roRD & 33, Poultry, London, E.c. 
THE [THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.—The 
REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced more than twenty-years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all 
comparison the very best articie next Pio sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by uo possible test can it be distinguished from reai 
ver. 
aT inal useful set, cusranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


RATION.—LAVERS and of Endell-street, Bloom: 
be happy to submit Designs for the above, land Di 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND _DEOO. 


and FISHER to call attention the 


LASS, 
to their Designs and Est timates furn or an 
— 83, 8 W.c. 


street, Strand, 


QTAINED “GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
%4, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will forward, ipt of Thi Stamps, thet: STRA RICED 
CATALOGUE of Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldie Winders. 
#5, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wali Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 158. 
Giuss Dessert Serviess, for Twelve Persons, from £2 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, STREET, W. 
BILMINGHAM—ManvrFactTory and SHow Rooms, Broap 
Established 1897, 


MOR8TLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 


street.—CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, ata great red ‘uction 
| aa in consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 230, Oxford-street, near Hyde 


TLLUM INATION.—Boxes of Colours and Materials, Outlines, 


Laing’s Manual! on the Subject, and every requisite. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, 


DRAWIN G MODELS.—J. D. HARDING'S, Complete in 
WINSOR and weed, 88, Ratybone-place, London ; and all Artists’ Colourmen. 


COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW _WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
PIANOFORTES of all Classes for’ Sale and 


munications are to be address ire.— 


City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


y | Lily M. Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
Pattern. Pattern. &e.” 83, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON. 
12 Table Forks. 48%) | QARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 popular Men and 
13 Table Spoons 113 6 240 10 0 ub 0 Women of the yp A > ey at is. 6d. each, by M nd BAZIN, 112, 
1 sert Fork Also ndreds of Drawing-room ‘Albume for ditto, on sale from 
ts 0 uineas eac 
Spoons, 
333 TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.—WINTER GOODS. of exeel- 
Salt penne, gilt 034 046 50 BO lent style, quality, and most reasonable Price, are now arranged for the ins 
Mustard Spoon, ¢ 018 023 026 26 of Customers. 
Pair of Sugar 026 0 6 40 46 34, Castie-street East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and CO. 
Pair of Fish Carvers 140 1 6 0 0 3 0 = 
Batter Knit | | ous | $68 | CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.— 
Sugar Sifter.. 033 046 050 95 6 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and yo oo of the ROYAL 
Dressing Cases, Writing Cases, Despatch Jewel MEDI LAVAL TED 
ENVELOPE CASES, Blotting’ Books, and Inkstands ¢ The 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An a Chest to contain the above, and 
a relative number of Knives, £2 15s. Tea and C Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at adie oe oy prices. All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process, 


Dish COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES, m every 
material, oy variety, and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 
ag A a WILLIAM'S. URTON’S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 
0 358. 6d. the mer Y six; elegant modern patterns, 30s. 9d, to 69s. the set; Britannia 
ot ih or without silver-plated handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro- 
£9 to £21 the set of four. Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s, to 80s. ; 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 778.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


WiLL IAM §. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURN ISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had It contains 
of ve Hundred of 


Plans of the 


Closing Book-Slide Fans. Blegances in ORMULU, CHINA, “cnt ‘BRONZE. Also a choice 
variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had at 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


CAUTION.— S SPRIN G MATTRESS, Tucker’ 
PaTENT, or SOMNIBR TUCKER. Comfortab! 
pensive. Purchasers are Sr on warned — st in 
cae somewhat of the general fn ty of the SMER’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
reserved, but all ry essential ad 


POW ILLIAM Smee & Sons, having now the entireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No. 4 for 8 feet wide %5s. 0d, 
” ” 378. 6d, 


Other sizes in proportion. To of al reepectale Upholaterers nnd 


ESPECIAL NoOTIce should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL Tucker’s Patent.” 


)UININE. Dr. HASSALL'S on 


QUININE WINE poseqgnente its use, and the Medical Profession estify 

to its value and importance. BERT WATERS, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, howe 

C. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
e Agents, LEw1s, WEBB, and Co., Worcester. 


A ST STHMA, COUGHS.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

ERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, hs, 
and all thaw of the Breath and Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. eo 
1s, 1$d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine » Vendors. 


KEATING’ S COUGH LOZENGES.—WHAT DISEASES 
Lungular Affections? ‘The fist and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH 


Throats, Lu 

Sold 1s. 194., and Tins, 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 64. each, by KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, ht ag Retail by all Druegists 


KEATIN G’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND coD LIVER 
As analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR 
Towson, oe oe EDWIN PAYNE, who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this olf 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pinte, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 4s. 08, and Five-Pint bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial 
Measure. 70, St. Panl’s-churchyard, London 


OR THE EYES WHEN WEAK—inflamed and irritated 


eondition e and overstrain: jose 
study in in Literary and other tion 


THE EYE DOUCHE OR FOUNTAIN, 
by SAVORY and MOORE, for the contention of Cold Water, was. 


id ions— producing highly re ng as well as utary 
VORY A MOORE, CESMISTS TO THE 143, New 
“street; 29, Chapel-street, and 1, Lanoas Hyde-park. 

B. = imitations t Douches are defective in several essential particulars, it is 
t to observe ——$ the words “SAVORY AND Moons, are Gre conspicuous 
upon every genuine Eye Douche. 


ASTHMA SPECIFIO—DATURA TATULA— 
immediate contact whe ome and the fumes of this plant afford 
instantaneous relief. re ted for use all Grown ‘in this 


— MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE,f2 find pBARRY'S health. restoring REVALENTA 


r habitual 
‘iste ids, torpidi of the liver,” bo.-Andrew 


arvey, Dr. riand, Dr. 


ned in tine, ne, with full instructions, 1lb., 28. Od.; 2 4s, 64.; Sibe., 1is.; 928. ; 


free carriage, DU Bazey ani 
at Gracoohurch Ch 229 and 


ESTERTON ’S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK CORNER. 
Upwards of 125,000 Volumes of Stand ard Works in His ow Rocks’ ire > 
are in circulation this to which all ‘the he Kew 
ded. ‘Books are sent to subscribers, or may be exchanged at 
Single Subscriptions, Guines a Year. 
Sanserietone for Families, Book Clubs, and Country Libraries, in paca to the 
number of Volumes requ 


VERY CHEAP BOOKS. 
J LILLY’S NEW CATALOGUE for 1862 of Rare, 


© Curious, Useful, opt Valuable BOOKS, on Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, on 
account of removal, will ublished on January 10th, and per = he het on the receipt of 
two postage stamps.— is. Bodhord. street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


1% MEMORIAM. —His Jate R. H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Elegy for Piano. By Ricwarps, With 3s. 
JEEN—A National 
DEAD MABCH IN SAUL. Arranged for the Piano by G. F. WEst. 3s. 
London: Resang O Comme ©. New Publishers to 


BOOSEES PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 
Also, just published, 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, for Four Voices. 


Price Sixpence. 
in PQOSEY'S 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. Price 1s., or 
and Sons, Holles-street. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
TNDIAN RAILWAYS DESCRIBED—THE GOVERN: 
MENT a Map, and the 
London: Messrs. J. J. WHITEHEAD, 8, Moorgate-street, E.0. 


Now ready. New and Cheaper Edition of 
AGONY POINT. By the Rev. J. Pycrorr. One Vol. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. By the Rev. 


J. Pycrort. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., now 


LKERTON RECTORY: a Baton Twenty Years in 


Rev, J. Prcrort. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Jan. 4, 1869, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXIIL 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Brix intended for insertion cannot be received 
later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 8th inst. 
London: Loneman and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XL., JANUARY, 
1862, price Half-a-Cro ns :— 


-a-Crown, contai 


LORD. CASTLEREAGH’S MEMOIRS, 
THE COTTON TRADE. 
Fat CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
THE SESSION OF 1 
MERICA PEACE. OR WAR? 
With Summary Notices of all the lending in English, French, 
and German Lite 


London: ROBERT 102, Piccadilly. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 


No, XLIL JANUARY, 1862. 


CONTENTS: 
I. LAW IN AND FOR INDIA, ba 
Il. THE DRAMATIC POETRY OF OEHLENSCHLAGER. 
Ill, THE RELIGIOUS HERESIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 
IV. INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
Vv. ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
VI. ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 
VIL. POPULAR EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 
VIll. THE AMERICAN BELLIGERENTS: RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 
THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy. Sociology, 
Travels.—3. Science.—4, History aud Biography.—5. Belles Le' 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John sexed 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


No. DLV. Price 2s. 6d. 


1862. 


CONTENTS. 
WASSAIL: aChristmas Story. Part II. 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a West Indian Reminiscence. Part 1V, 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. Conclusion. 
THB POOR AND THEIR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: the New Minute, 
CANADA—OUR FROZEN FRONTIER. (With a Map.) 
THE CONVULSIONS OF AMERICA. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, No. 1V. 


THE MUSEUM: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, 

Literature, and Science. 

I, MODERN LATIN AS A BASIS OF INSTRUCTION. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN, 
Il, ASCHAM AND HIS “SCHOLEMASTER,” By W. Scott, DaLGLEisH, M.A. Edin, 
Ill, PRIVY-COUNCIL LEGISLATION, 
IV. ON TEACHING ECONOMICS IN SCHOOLS, By W. B. Honeson, LL.D. 
Vv. ON_THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By J. G. Fircu, M.A., British and 
Foreign Society's Training College, London, 
VI. GEOFFREY CHAUCER, By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
VU. NATURAL HISTORY IN HOME EDUCATION. By RoBERT PATTERSON. 
Vil, COLLBOTIVE LESSONS AND THEIR PREPARATION, By ALBERT C. Daymonn, 
Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
Ix, oun SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION, 
X. TEACHERS AND THE REVISED CODE, 
XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 

XI, REVIEWS :—1. Max Lectures on the Science of Language. 2. CRAIK'’S 
English Literature. 3. Fabule Choliambicx Gree, 4, CURRIR’S ‘Principies 
and Practice of Common Schvol Education, 

XIII. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

XIV. RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER:—1, Fore welen Notes. 2. Educational Societies. 
3. University Iinteiligence. 4. The Revi Code, 5, Educational Intelligence. 
6. Appointments. 

XV. NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Memoriam. 


Also now ready, The Frest ba? of THE MUSBUM, bound in cloth, lettered in gold, 
h red edges, price 10s, 6d, 


JAMES 51, Hanover-street. London: Epwarp STANFORD, 
6, Charing-eross, Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, Upper Sackville-street. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. CXYV., for 


JANUARY, 1362, 


CONTENTS: 

I, THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE Ca USOR IN SCOTLAND. 
I, CHURCH HT AND ROBERTS 

FELIX AND HIS GONFE RENCES AT NOT RE-DAME, 

AC 

z Dik J OMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS. 
VIL, MEMORIALS oF MR, SORTAIN 
1. CREEDS AMONG OU NOVELISTS. 
X. TWO YEARS OF CHURCH yin IGRESS, 
XxX. NOTICES OF NEW BUOKS, & 


London: J. and Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, the JANUARY NUMBER of the 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. XXXIIT° année. 


Littérature francaise et étrangére, histoire, politique, p phie, voyages, 


et beanx-arts. 
N. he beginning of ®& Dew year is a most favourable opportunity for subscribing to 
this highly pupuler Review 
Annual Subscription (inciuding £210 0 
Six Month 


Single ‘post ‘free 


BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Bx voksellers, ‘and London Agents for the Revue, 
14, Great Marihorongh-street, 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Will be issued with the ART-JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing onsApri! Ist), each Part of 
—— will consist of oor four Illustrated Pages, and contain about One Hundred and 
Twer iY Engravings. No extra churge will be made for the ART-JOURNAL containing 

lustrated Catalogue, Nor will suy payment be required for the introduction—with 
Critical and Explanatory Notices—of any object of Art engraved. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For January, 1862, will contain the first of a Series of Selected Pictures, executed in Line 
by eminent Engravers, from Works by leading British Artists; also a Line Engraving 
after Turner; and various Articles, extensively Illustrated by Wood Engravings of the 
highest attainable merit. 


London: James S, VIRTUE. 


A MERICA. —INTENSE EXCITEMENT AND PANIC. 
he IMPORTANT ARTICLES from the AMERICAN raee, expressive of 
opinion | 4 RL. in America on the present momentous crisis, appears 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
OF SATURDAY, JANUARY 47H, 1802. 


PUBLIC OPINION is published every Saturday, Thesapenee, unstamped, and is the only 
Journal that gives all sides of every important question, Hume and Foreign. In PvuBLIC 
OPINION, the reader, for a trifling sum and at a small sacrifice of time, obtains such a 
comprehensive selection from the presseenee and reasoning adopted by the Press at home 
and throughout the world, as enables Lim to form a fair and impartial judgment upon all 
important questions. The main object of the pe of this novel medium of thought 

is to: make it a complete and faithful exponent of all shades of opinion on Political, Social, 
a Commercial subjects; in short, what its name implies—the mirror of PuBLIc 


OPINION. 
FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM, 


A New Serial Story, by J. Stewart, Author of It Alick 
Baillie,” &c., is commenced in PUBLIC OPINION, of Saturday Jan. 4th, ]862, and will be 
continued weekly until comple 
one OPINION may be obtained of all Booksellers and ce or 
m the Office, on Wa-- of payment in advance at the rate HREEP NCE ey 
TNSTAMPED COPY for any period of time, 


On the Ist of January, No. V., price 


THE MEDICAL CRITIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


JOURNAL, Edited by ForBEs WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 0: 


Retrospect. 7. The New Educational Minute, 
Me Council. Th 
2. Instinct and Reasan ; or the Intellectual 
Difference between Man and Animals. 
By J. Quilter Rumball. 
3. Periodicity. 
4 On Hollacinations in their Relation to to. | 


sip and Record. 
Death = ue Royal Highness the 
Medico-Psychological 


ont. 
5. The Report of the Social Science Asso- | A Recent Visit to Gheel. By 
ciation Committee tine, one of the 
6, The State of Lunacy in I for Scotland, 
— L, containing the aS for 1861, is now ready, neatly bound in cloth, 
“A medical quarterly, edited by Dr. Forbes Winslow, with a pleasant liberality. Of ay 
medical journals it is the one of = Without the slightest forfeiture of scientific 
character, the seneral interest is grea — Examiner. 
London: Joun W, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


Just published, price 53, (Annual Subscription, free by post, 20s.) 


[THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND 

BIBLICAL RECORD. No. XXVIII, 

CONTENTS: The Mines and Metals of Antiqnity with Special Reference to the Bible~ 
The Gospei of St. Matthew—Jhe Early Life of ssuet—Critical Remarks on [| 
xViii., 1,2—Hindu Philosophy and Indian Missions—Exexesis of Ditfenlt Texts—Re 
on the Paps! Canon Law—On_ the Divine Nature—On Modern Theology (by 
Professor [fnpfeld of Halle)—The Position and Meaning of the Apocalypse—Arioch and 
(by Dr. Hincks)—Recollections of Joshua Watson—Currespondence— Notices 
of Books. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Prederick-street, ‘Edinbureh. 


_ ust published, price 4s. (Annual Subscription, payab! te in advance, 12s.) 


THE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW (No. V.), for 

JANUARY, 1882, containing Reviews of Geoffr. St. Hilaire on the Systematic Position 

of Man, and of Hitzinger on ee Novara Expedition ; also, Original Articles 

hy Dr. J. D. Hooker, _(on the Cedars of Lebanon, ‘Yaurus, Aleria, and with 
ree Plates); J. Lubbock, F.R.S. (on the Ancient Lake Habitations of Swit: 

E. Lartet, Professor H. ’ Schiegel, J. D. Macdonald, F.R.S., W. 8. 
Myrti (of Vienna), W. Turner, M.B., .K.; also, a "Note hy MM. Sebroeder van der 
Kolk and W. Vrolik, in Reply to Professor Uwen, ™ On the Cerebral Characters of Man and 
the Ape” (with Plate: Ss). 

WILLIAMS ant | Fosgate 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW.—The Volume for 1861° 


may now be had complete, with gaa _ sneen, bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth covers for binding are now read, iy, Pr 
New Subscribers, commenaing with the a4 1582, will be entitled to have the previous 
volume for 13s., bound in cloth, 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
OXFORD LOGIC AND ARCHBISHOP WHATELY— 
See the BRITISH CONTROVERSIALISY. for JANUARY, price Sixpence, which 
also contains Dehates on Church Patronage—The “ New Minute” on Education—Tup- 
r’s Proverbial Philosophy—Marriage with a Deceased Wiie’s Sister—The American 


utrage, &c. 
London: HOUVLSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


JANUARY 1, 1862, Price One Shilling. 


ConTENTS.—Newlyn and its Fishwomen. By Ellen as ie Marie Pape-Car- 
antier. By Bessie R, Parkes—Modern Inconsistency. By R, L.—Never to Know, 
y isa Craig. Die Monduhr. Poems— Painted Glass Windows reed by the Carmelite 

Nuns of Mians. By Barbara L. S. Bodichon—Facts and Scraps: The Present State of the 
Riack Country. The Boke of Seynt Albous—Our French Correspondent—Notices of Books: 

Works published by Messrs. Nisbet in connexion with the “ Missing Link” Movement, 

German Literature: Das Glick eines Weibes; Ueber die Erziehung des welblichen 

Gesehlichts; Charlott ~ = Schiller und ihre Freunde, &c, &c. Buoks of the Month—Open 

Council—Passing Events. 


The object of the sommes is partly INDUSTRIAL—that is to say, it endeavours to discover 
and to record new employments for women, and to register any useful details respect 
old ones, It is the organ of the Society for Promoting the bE mployment of Women, aa 
also reports on the Branch Societies which are formed in any part of the United Kingse. 

The Journal likewise treats monthly of subjects of PRACTICAL BENKVOLENCE. and aims 
at being as complete as possible in this department ; 


dical Jurisprudence. By A. B 
de Boism 


noting the work carried on by indivi- 
duals or societies, when of sufficient genera! importance, and also the books relative to all 
subjects coming under this head. 

The Journal will henceforward contain regular pages of FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE, 
written by « lady resident in Paris, who will collect information on kindred subjects in 
the French Metropolis. 

Another division consists of OPEN COUNCIL, or ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE, by various 
writers interested in the social questions of the day, and this division is, as its name im} 
thrown entirely open, the Editors not holding themselves responsible for the 0; 
expressed, and inviting all who choose to contribute their ideas, 

Each Number contains a BIOGRAPHY, either written from original materials, or com- 
piled from the newest memoirs of remarkable women. 

The ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL is now in its ErgntH VOLUME, approaching the 
oes. of its fourth year, having been first issued in March, 188. The —— form an 
appropriate work for LENDING LIBRARIES, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, &C., particu- 
larly for libraries attached to any houses of business where women are employed. 


London: Printed by EMILY FAITHFULL and Co. Published by the ENGLISH Woman's 
JOURNAL COMPANY (Limited), at 19, Langham-piace, Regent-street, W.; and 
for the Company by W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


BIRMINGHAM CEMETERY CHAPELS—GLASGOW. 


—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, contains—Fine Views and Plan 
of Birmingham New Cemetery—Condition of Glasgow—On Early Printed Books—Letter 
from the Prince of Wales—Fine View of St. Pau!’s, Clerkenwell, and Schools—On the 
Decay of Stene—Bill for {orem Embankment— Proposed Monument to Sir Humphry 
Davy—News from New Zealaud—*The Windsor Fever’—Stained Wood Furniture— 
Improve ments in Islington—Rating of Railw ays—Competitions—School-building Nows— 
Provincial News—Churech-building News, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent- gnrden ; ; and all Booksellers, 
NEW VOLUME. 
Be: AITHWAITE’ Ss _RETROSPECT OF MEDICINE. 
LY to DECEMBER, is01. 

Just pudlished, price 6s., the Volume. Edited by W. M.D., 
loner on Obstetric Medicine in the Leeds School of Medicine,and JAMES BRAITHWAITE, 
M.B. London. 

N.B. A limited number of Sets, Vols. I. to XXV., have been made up, and are offered at 
the reduced price of £4in cloth. Separate Vots. at Sheceieinal | price, viz., Vols. 1, to ILL, 
4s. 6d. each ; Vols. 1V. to XI, 5s, 6d. each; Vols, XII. to XLIV., ach. 

Londcn: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: and Boyp. 
Dublin; HODGES, SMITH, and Co. Leeds: D.J. RORBUCK 
PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER 
(Condneted by TOULMIN SMITH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ont sining a digest of all 
the actual proceedings in Parliament, nae of Parliamentiry Papers; with aa 
and illustrative Notes. Vols. L. IL, (for 1858, 1850, 1550, 1951), are now » 
price 25s. each, bonnd in cloth. Subsecnptions ‘for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid 


advance) are now due ; pote sent to Mr. JOHN E. TAYLOR, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoin’s- 
inn- fields, Lonrion, Wa 


~~ One Shilling, 


CH ANCERY LANE; OR, THE GLASS CASE: a Lay of 
the Law. By F. Llustrated by Julian Portch. 
Published by EyFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exch 


Just published, price $s. 6d., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


pun A. B. C. OF THOUGHT: CONSCIOUSNESS THE 
STANDARD OF TRUTH; OR, PEERINGS INTO THE LOGIC OF THE FUTURE. 
By the Rev. W. G. DaVIEs. ant 
“We have read this book with pleasure, and regard it 2s an important contribut 
mental science, the skilty fully expounds and defends his views, and his book well 
merits a thoughtful perusal.” —Journal of Sacred Literature, January, 1862. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietia-street, Covent- London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 
Just published, Second Edition, revised, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND MIND. By Forsss 


WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 


“ As interesting as a romance, and fraught with the deepest interest, as a storehouse 
of facts bearing upon the brain ‘disorganisation, and as a philosophical exposition of of > 
fine and graduated links which connect healthy and disordered minds... . It 

higher and more original duty of tracin ng ont the various paths of departure from creat toy 
eons of brain, and of unmasking hidden phases of insani ere lies a whole 

ten ground, to the value of which Dr. Winslow has been the first to draw 
attention.” —Edinbur ‘gh 


COOLS, Publisher, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, 


London: Jonny Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-square, 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONDON 


SOCIETY: 


A New Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature, for the Hours of Relaxation. 


Containing Select Tales; Biography and Anecdote of Social Celebrities; Table Talk ; Observations of Life and Manners; Reminiscences of Distinguished 
Leaders of Society; the Romance of London Localities; Leaves from the History of Old English Families; Original Contributions to Social Amusement ; 
Popular Studies—Literary, Critical, Artistic, and Scientific; Holiday Notes and Incidents of Travel; Questions of Domestic Interest and Topics of the Day. 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on FEBRUARY Ist, 1862. 
All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


tte IN SOCIETY.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
Socizty. No. I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


TRANGE ASPECTS OF LONDON LIFE.—See Earl. ly 
Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrzry. No. 
om February 1. One Shilling. 


ODERN CHIVALRY.—See Early Numbers of Lonpon 
. Socrzety, a New M e of ht and Amusing Literature for the Hours 
No. Lon February 1. hly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet-street, 


FAMILY CHRONICLES.—See 
Numbers of Lonpon Sociztr. No. on February1. Richly Ill 
Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TANDARDS OF POLITENESS.—See Early Numbers 
New Illustrated Magazine—Lonpon Socrety. No. I. on February 1. 


STROLL IN THE PARK.—See Early N 
Lowpow Socretry, No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


ULTIVATED COMPANIONSHIP.—See Early Numbers 
Lonpon Socrzty. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated, Price One 


O, VALENTINE, AND TELL MY STORY.—See 
Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrsry. 
No. I. on February 1. One Shilling. 


AIR FACES IN THE CROWD (The Artists in the 
London Streets).—See Early Numbers of the New agg seeatiay Maga- 
a ee Socrzty. No. I. on February 1. One S Office: 49, Fleet- 


HE COST OF AMUSING THE LONDON PUBLIC.— 
See Early Numbers of Lonpow Society, a New Magazine of Light and 
Amusing ‘aoe for the Hours of Relaxation. No, I, on February 1. Richly 


AILING WITH THE STREAM: A Tale of Character 
and Society.—See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrzty. No I. on February 1. 
Richly Illustrated, 


SHY MAN’S DIFFICULTIES.—See Early Number of 
Lonvon Socrery. No, I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


SS renee PHILOSOPHY : Tenez bonne table et soignez les 
femmes.—See gd Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
on February 1. One Shilling. Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C_ 


Lowpon Society. No. 


HE MERCHANT PRINCES OF OLD LONDON: A 
Series of Sketches, Biographical and Anecdotical, of the Men who laid the 
Foundations of English Commerce, with Pictures of the Times in which they lived. 
These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon Socrery. 
‘HE ROMANCE OF ENDEAVOUR: A Series of Occa- 
sional Papers, dealing chiefly with the Career of those Pioneers who led the way 
in Great Social Movements; of those who have identified themselves with Great 
Branches of Industry and the Rise of Localities now famous ; or of those who, i in some 


ICTURES of SOCIETY from ENGLISH CLASSICS.— 
See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly 


HE DAZZLED BACHELOR.—See Early Numbers of 
the Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpow Society. No. I, on 
February 1. One Shilling. 
HE BELLES OF THE LONDON SEASON. —See 
Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrery. No. I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


EST-END LIFE.—See Early Numbers of the New 
on Monthly Magazine—Lonpvon Socrzry. No, I. on February 1. 


) IT FRIENDSHIP? IS IT LOVE ?—See Early Numbers 
of Lonpow Socrgry, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation, No. I.on February 1. Richly Illustrated, 


HE STORY OF AN ENGLISH MANSION.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpow Socrery. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


LADY’S DRESS: HINTS ON THE HARMONY OF 
COLOUR.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly ar Fen. 
Society. No. iy on; February 1. One Shilling. Office: Fleet- 


( . OSSIP ABOUT LUCK IN FAMILIES.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpow Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Lite- 
rature for the Hours of Relaxation. No, I. on February 1. Richly Llustrated, 


decisive manner, helped to improve our Social Condition and develope the R 
of the Empire. These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpon 
Society. 


EISURE MOMENTS OF A HARD-WORKER.—See 
aS Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrzty, No. I. on February 1. Richly Illus- 


HE ART OF EXTINGUISHING BORES.—See Early 
Numbers of the New illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socigty. No. I. 
on February 1. One Shilling. 


OUSEKEEPING IN BELGRAVIA— —See Early N umbers 
of Lonpon Society, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation, No. I. on February i. Richly Illustrated. 


A WIFE AND A FORTUNE: How I gained the one and 
fell into the other.—See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrery. No. I. on 
February 1. Richly Mlustrated, 


HE ANATO MY OF DISCONTENT.—See Early N umbers 
of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrery. No. I, on 
February 1. One Shilling. 


LUB-LIFE AND CLUB-MEN.—See Early Numbers of 

Lonpon Socrery, a New oe of Light and Amusing Literature for the 

No. I. on F ruary 1, Richly Illustrated. Office: 49, Fleet- 
t, 


ABLE TALK—LETTER-WRITERS and Diary-Keepers. 
er Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrgry. No. I. on February 1. Richly 


RIGHTON BELLES.—See Early Numbers of the New 


Shilling Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. One 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.—See Early Numbers 
of Lonpon Socigty, a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for 
the Hours of Relaxation. No. Ion February 1. Ric ly J Illustrated. 
HAT CAN BE DONE IN A ‘DAY. —See Early 
Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine—Lonpon Socrgry. 
No.1. on February 1. One Shilling. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM and the CONSERVATORY: 
their Ornaments and Accessories.—See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrzry, 
a New Magazine of Light and Amusing Literature for the Hours of tion. No, 
lon February 1, Richly Illustrated, 


ALF HOURS WITH QUIET MEN.—See Early 
Numbers of Lonpow Socrety, a New M of Light and Amusing 
Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated, 


VENING AMUSEMENTS.—See Early Numbers of 
Lonpon Socrzty. No. I. on n February 1. Richly 


SOP IN PICCADILLY.—See Early Numbers of 
Lonpon Socrety, a New M of Light and Amusing Literature for 

the Hours of of Relaxation, No. L. on F 1 L. Richly Illustrated, 
ATERFAM ILIAS READIN G “THE TIMES.” — See 
Early Numbers of Lonpon Society. No. I. on February 1. Richly Illustrated. 


HAT BEFEL A CERTAIN FAMILY IN PARK 
LANE.—See Early Numbers of the New Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 
Lonpvow Society. No. I. on Februaryl. One Shilling. Office: 49, Flect-street, 


ALL-ROOM SKETCHES: THE SILENT LOVER.— 
See Early Numbers of Lonpon Socrgty, a New Magazine of Light and 
— Literature for the Hours of Relaxation, No, I. on February 1. Richly 


ONDON BIOGRAPHIE 

A LONDON ARCHITECT—SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
A LONDON ENGINEER—SIR HUGH MYDDLETON. 
A LONDON LORD MAYOR—SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 
A LONDON DEMAGOGUE—JOHN WILKES. 
A LONDON MAN OF LETTERS—HORACE WALPOLE. - 
LONDON PHYSICIANS. 

Will appear at intervals in the pages of Lorpon Socrery. 


URIOSITIES OF MONEY-MAKING— 

I—THE MONEY ITSELF. 
IL—THE PEOPLE WHO HELP TO TAKE CARE OF IT, 

III.—THE PEOPLE WHO SPECULATE UPON IT. 

IV.—THE PEOPLE WHO ENJOY IT. 
V.—SCIENCE AND SKILL EARNING MONEY. 

VI.—THE ART OF INDUCING PEOPLE TO SPEND IT. 

VIIL—THE METHODS OF HOLDING IT FAST. 

These Papers will appear at intervals in the pages of Lonpow Socrery. 


HE DIAMOND STAR;; A Tale of an “ Introduction” and 


L_ its Consequences.—See Early Numbers of Lonpow Socrxty, the New Illustrated 


OFFICE: 


49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: its Value and Real Effects on 
the Wellbeing of the American ep, Eerie; Be the Causes of its Disruption, and probable 
~ of the present Confli terests in the 


amination of our own In 
Bight. By James SpEncs. 


an 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Jan. 


| 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES, 
The Second Edition, Revised, in 8vo, price 12s. 
LFeru RES on the SCIENCE of LAN GUAGE 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in il, May 
and June, 1861. By Max Mutusr, M.A., Fellow of All Souls Gal 
Oxford; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France, ue 


London: Loyemayx, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


“ Mr. Spence has assembled facts and mie yo en in masterly support of his 
w discretion who evidence before him, strong and 

in his own convictions.”. od the ‘ear Round. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S (LORD COCHRAN E) AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. With Four Charts and Portrai 
“Ought to A! 2 pot book in every military and a school.”—Lon 


don Review. 
“We may redict for this work an unbounded larity, a narrative of heroic 
adventure every ibe of which should be by Bogtiehmen Times. 
“More terest than one of Marryat’s novels.”—Economist. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD, from MARATHON (0, WATERLOO. | By Str Epwanp 8. Chief 


“THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 


COMPLETION OF MRS. DELANY'S MEMOIRS. 


MRS, DELANY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. DELANY. Part II. 
and other i 


ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 


SWIFT. FOOTE. 

STEELE. GOLDSMITH. 
SHERIDAN, THE TWO COLMANS, 
PORSON. REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


By JouN Truss, F.3.A. Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, with Portraits, 18s. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN to 
the Battle of Navarino. Six Vols. Small 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


~ | best naval history of impartial sta’ 
reterred te by French 


that it was constant! 
any question in discussion.” 
’ 3 the best account of the American war in 1812.” 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
penton, Ss. 5s. ; with all the Illustrations of John Leech and 
ds in the easy drollery of 


annem Butier beats the author of these 
verse. We cannot open a page of the book that is not 5 ng with its wit and humour.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


of facts is so well esta- 
ship in 
'—ADMIRAL S LTENEY 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Thirty-first Edition, One Vol., with the A’ beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 04. 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862, 
(BY THE NOBILITY. 


Fos lity of arrangement, and the 
week oO} kina Po ty, co: ity of 
of its ty; y and d binding, ¢ the work is s justly entitled to the his high piace 
ies on the of Her Mafesty and the Nobility. 
“The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of motors works on the subject,”— 
* Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SALE’S KORAN. 
KORAN, 
MOHAMMED, with 
addi RGR 
lustrative Notes from Savary’s Version 
Mecca. 


New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ofthe Koran. ‘Plan and View of the Beil Allah, or mosque at 
London: WILLIAM TRG@G, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Ch ide, E.C. 
This day is published, with a ea of = ay ~ the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Engraved on Steel, price 4s. cloth, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE DUBLIN 
AN ASSOCTATION CONNEXION WITH THE 
LAND AND IRELAND Patron His Grace the Archbishop 


Hopes, SMITH, and Co., Grafton-street, Booksellers tothe University. 
London: SIMPKIN, Manemare and Co., 4, Stati hall-court. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
: INTELLECTUAL, ORAL, AND 


PHYSICAL. By 
London: GEORGE 8, Willtem street 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. eleth, 


(#PIPUS ON THE SPHINX 0 X OF THE NINETEE 
olitico-Poiemical Riddles Interpreted. 


ved Commen' 
Gent. and Memolr of 


CENTURY: or, P By Aw OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY DR. DUNCANSON. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN 
NATURAL LAW. ByJonuw DuNcanson, M.D. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William~-street, Strand. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE —_ 
“Was M Mohammed man of pure morals, and also a true prophet and sincere religi 
———- ually with, the ne Jewish and Christian Prophets ? Is the practice of magic | 
prophets to be with their 


peor probity, and was such 

practice ul their tim jigious warfare? Were 

ous which Origen and other ‘cminent Fathers qunstioned inthe struggle nst 

ism, employed also in the Christian Church at the very od of its foundation 
under the "airestion of a Confederacy headed by 

contended wie the 

u eath d Saint — of the Roomteest ? Arethereany grounds 


&e. 


NEW KORAN OF THE PACIFICAN FRIEND- 
: or, Text-Boo! Reformers, ple of 
MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand 


The Frrst and Szconp Sgrrzs, in Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. each, 
V ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES: Essays anj 


Narratives illustrating the Surprising Mutability of Fortine in th: 
History of our Noble Houses. By Sir Besnarp Burke, Ulster King ¢f 
Arms; Author of the “Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. 


“Combining in harmonious propor- “Sir Bernard Burke is doing m maueh by 
tions all the interest of romance with Nth the presenting some striking features of gen. 
accuracy of authentic history.” 


alogy to t the world in an easy, agreeable 
Falkirk Herald. an quent way.” — Af, 


London: Lonemay, GREEN, Lonemay, Roserrs. 


NEW EDITION OF MISS BEAUFORT’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, 
TURKEY, AND ASIA MINOR 
Second Edition, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, with Six Illustrations in in Chromo. 
lithography and Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author, and a Map ¢ 
Syria and Palestine, price 25s. 


SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN 
SHRINES; including some Stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra,ani 
in Western Turkey. By Ewity A. Beaurort. 

will enable them to 


“ We advise all whotake an interest in | its to live ove 
the Lawps or tHE to read Miss vividly and pleasantly, their 
of Egyptian and Syrian travel.” 


Beavrort’s book ; and let those who 2 
made the Eastern 
Lendon: Loneman, and Roperts. 


Tour be assured ti 
CAYLEY’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
Complete in Four Vols. Feap. svo, price Sis. deth, 
DANTE'’S DI DIVINE COMEDY. Translated in the oa 
By C. B. Cayuey, B.A. 
Separately as follows: 
THE HELL. 5s. | THE PARADISE. 5s. 
THE PURGATORY. 5s. NOTES. 6s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


LBGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA AGYPTIACA, 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 
GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. I. Facsimile of Leaves 


Saxon on 8. Swithun, copied by the 
Survey Office, Southampton ; = ublished with an Bovey by JOHN EaRLs, M.A,, 
of Swanswiek ; late “Fellow’ and Tutor of Oriel, and Professor of A ‘Analo-Saxon in th 
University of Oxford. 11. Saxon Leaves on 8. Maria Zgyptiaca, with Facsimile, 


London: Low@MAN, GREEX, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


(CHAPTERS FROM FRENCH HISTORY. St. 


onuntn of Arc; Le - IV.; with Sketches of the Intermediate 

Second Edition, much & former volume, containing St. Louis and Henry lV. 
With a Lithograph of the Prineess ' Mewy ry’s ot Statue of Joan of Arc. By the 
Rev. J. H. GURNEY, Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebon Price 0s: 6d. 


LONGMANS. 


THE HISTORY OF OF "SHORTHAND WRITING. By 
MatTruias LEvy, Writer. With the System used by the Author. 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 8vo, price 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 


CHarMaN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
MR. NEWBY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
1, MARRYING FOR MONEY. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS. Three Vols,, 31s, 6d. 
2. WAHLLABROOK ; or, Desolate Hearts. By EvasHoPE. Two Vols., 2s, 
3. THE WOMAN OF SPIRIT. Two Vols., 21s. 
4. YORKE HOUSE. By W. Pratt, Author of “ Betty Westminster.” 
5. THE CLIFFORDS OF OAKLEY. By the Author of “ Constance Dale.” 
THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FIFTH 
EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C. E. Lewis, Solicitor, contains 
the most Concise and Practical Saumnery of the Present Law of Seskrevter 7a! published. 
The whole ofthe New Rules are given at length. Price 1s. 6d.; or by post, 1s, 8d. 
RicHaRgpsow and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: A 
Handbook of Faith KINLOCH, One 


Framed out of a Layman's Experience. By Lord 
of the Judges Court of 8 
Post free for Two Stamps, or One Shilling per dozen, 


series of Tracts will on subjec 
Tobe had of T. Foot, Secretary, No. 4, 
By Rev. G. 


poEms. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


his taste tic abilit, 
Advertiser. a beautiful thought, and in two lines 


M Man 
thoughtful sermon. The outher is in the highest and “noblest, the truest, mes, 


tic ration.” 
modulated. ‘With soul for the beautifulat all 


Now ready, the Tenth Thousand of 


Sia, JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH’S LETTER TO 


passes, K.G., ON THE REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION. pp. %- 
and Co.. 6, Cornhill. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 


FUSTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of ENGLAND. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
hich reflect credit on the patience, research, in 
the author. The p story of the Four Conquests has never been narrated more lucidly or ess 
Mr. St. has done his work weil and honestly.”— Atheneum. 
he familiar. story is worth reading again in Mr. St. John’s vigorous and precise 
“hah rca of every praise. b fall of historical detail, it never 
and it has the advantage of being a perfect h — Observer. 
r. St. — is an accomplished and agreeable writer ; and he has been a very indus: 
can ; possesses a clear and graceful pen, and enables us to travel Ce a — 
through the pages of ancient chronicle: and modern historians.””— Daily Tele; the 
* We are unwilling to he book without a warm tribute to the author for 
research ness W ts and to the general vigour ro picturesqueness 


SurtH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


8vo, cloth, pp. 301, 5s. 


“Two volumes W 


ealth and the well-being of — 
road, London, N.W. 


E. 
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: NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE LIBRARY ATLASES, MORE THAN HALF A MILLION VOLUMES HAVE BEEN ADDED 
prom the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S SERIES, TO THIS LIBRARY SINCE JANUARY, 1658. 


Range in price from ONE GUINEA up to TEN, 
Special Catalogues of the Series Gratis. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, CHARING CROSS. 
NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s. €4. cloth, antique, 
ROMANTIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC 
AND MEDLEVAL FRANCE, 


DONE INTO ENGLISH. 
By ALEXANDER VANCE. 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


THE MAN CHRIST JESUS; 


Or, the Daily Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ on Earth, as 
Displayed by His Evangelists, for our Example. 


By THOMAS MARKBY, M.A. 
Sometime Afternoon Preacher at St. James’s, Paddington. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Immediately will be published, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, 


NU G & CRITIC &A 


Occasional Papers Written at the Sea-side. 
By SHIRLEY. 
Reprinted chiefly from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 


OONTENTS. 

I, AT THE SEA-SIDE, 

Il. THE SPHINX: A DISCOURSE ON HISTORY. 

Ill. PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT RESPECTABLE: A LAY SERMON. 
IV. ON NONCONFORMITY: A PLEA FOR FREEDOM, 

V. WILLIAM THE SILENT: THE EARLIEST TEACHER OF 

TOLERATION, 

VI. A CRITIC ON CRITICISM: A RAMBLE IN THE SPRING-TIME. 
Vil. OUR ROMANCE: A LETTER FROM LANCELOT, 
VILL TERRA SANTA: A PEEP INTO ITALY, 

1X. THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION: A PLEA FOR PARTY. 

X. THE STATESMEN OF THE TORIES, 

XI, POLITICS IN THE PARISH. By Taz Rector. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


On January Ist, One Vol. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6s, 
TITLE-DEEDS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
TO HER PAROCHIAL ENDOWMENTS. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


The object of this treatise is to prove that the Parochial Endowments of the Established 
Cees, te rded as property separated for public religious uses m the rest of the 
rty ofthe country, are the product of public law exclusively, and that neither 
nor, in the nature of things, could, originate in private libe ity. The work contains 

a History of Tithes in England, from their origin to the present time, 


London: Loneman, Gree, Loneman, and Roperrs. 


EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO., 
VICTORIA PRESS, GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, Second Thousand, 
THE VICTORIA REGIA: a Volume of Original 


Contributions in Poetry and Freee by “_— Most Eminent Writers of the Day. Kdited 
ADELAIDE A, Dedicated, ial Permission, to Her Most 
ying Ae the Queen. Handsomely bouud by Src gilt edges, £1 1s.; morocco, gilt edges, 


“From the social, as well as from a literary 7 point. of view, the book is very attractive. 
The gem of the volume is Mr. Tennys.n's Times, December 281 
“ Apart few little caprices, the is in its literature highly creditable.”— 


“The ook is not illustrated in the strict sense of the term, but it contains a number of 
well executed vignettes; the printing is of the first class, and the cover, rich with green 
and gold, is a superb specimen of ornamentation. ”—Illustrated London News, 

the volume before us be a specimen of woman’s work, it is an unquestionable proof 

¢ their ability to compete with men in the work of the press; for ne — correct or 

of ty pography itw ould be difficult to find,”— 

A ictoria Regia’ 1s the woman’s gift book of the season. 

nal contributions from nearly all the best popular writers of the day, and contains 

= of. first-rate original writing than we remember to have seen in the best number of 
the best old annnals and keepsakes ; while as a gift-book of the present season it stands 
quite alone.” — Examiner. 

“The printing is simply perfect, and perfectly emg the initial letters are extremely 
fanciful, reaily — ve, indeed, the great artistic charm of 

—Spect 


t is a a noble volume of 


The ictoria in Rexia’ is is a volume which books of the season 
e mechanical execution 

pA Sed. the initial lettering and terminal scrolls and elegant; the typo- 
faultiess, the paper aud binding are of the fi finest 


10GRAPHY, RELIGION, 

TRavet, and th Cass of Fiction. 
Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in 

will be forwarded, on application. 


This Supply comprises a | ome of ies of every recent Work of acknow- 


are now ready, and 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham.: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


GUINEA per Annum, 
Fimst-Ciass Country Sunscription—THREE GUINEAS and UPWARDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 
Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New w-7? they appear. 
The January List of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for... 
Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Ses ant 1d Village Libraries, an and Reading Rooms, 


Are spa rom thi 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at one Time (al/ new), FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 


AND THREE VOLUMES FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL GUINEA, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


ARE RECOMMENDED TO OBTAIN 
C. E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM HIS LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


The January List comprises many of the best books of the past season, cut and unent ; 

also a selection of Works, well bound, and adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 

New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF :MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In a Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps, . 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


Easy Reference to each Map, comprising™nearly 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s, 6d. 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH {AND} LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


UNIFORM WITH, AND BY ONE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS_TO, 
“THE REASON WHY” SERIES. 


Now ready, One Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 384, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: 


A Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases ~ aed Cognomens, 
Allusions, &¢., in connection with Universal History. 


By EDWARD SHELTON, 
Assistant Compiler of “The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &, &c. 


*,* This book will prove of the greatest value to readers of every class, in affording 
ready reference to, and precise explanations of, the numerous historical allusions 
constantly met with in every department of literature. It will be found to contain 
nearly thiee thousand explanatory articles, some idea of the varied nature of which 
may be gathered from the fullowing list of its sections :— 

SECTION 1. Wars, Battles, Naval and “= Ex 
Revolts, Tumults, Riots, &e. Politica 
Cliques, Col Coteries, &c. 4, Dynas' Noble 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


[THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH REFERENCE BIBLE 

Version). Containing Photographic Views from Nature, Gold 
ted Title, Frontispiece, and Family Register. 

Subjects selected are of the most important and atten f Scripture 

History, including a few of the early Bgyptian an onements oo th the Jewish 

Nation.’ The with have been executed by F, chose skill is well 

they are toned with gold, and very finished, The is han in 

Levant led boards, wi nique and Corners, 

in two sizes, nan 4to, £778. ; Crown st 4to, £6. 


ies, In 21. 
Institut tutions, Customs, a he. 23. Objects of Curiosity, In 
ments, 


Epochs, , &c. 2%, Prisons, Punish ties, Taxes, ae. 
2%. Parliamentary Terms, Legal and Commercial Phrases, &c. 


The whole rendered available for instant reference by the addition 
of a copious Index, 


Messrs, EYEE and SPOTTISWOODE, Her Majeety's Printers, 63, Fieet-street, London, B.C. 
Bookeellers, 


Sold by alt 


LONDON : LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, STATIONERS’-HALL COURT, E,C. 


berative A &e. 8. Sects snd Denominations, Keclesiastical Orders, 

Divisions, &c, Philosophies, Doctrines, &c. 10. Laws, knactments, Codes, 

Constitutions, &e. Ox vinces, Districts, Territories, &c. 12. Race: 

Classes, ‘Tri isations. 14. ‘Superstitions, tions, 

5. imaginary and Perso’ 16. Personal Bpit 

usions. 18. rable Bagia i mn 
Books of Faith, Remarkable Publications, "ke. 20. Li 


ia, Emblems, Orders of Knighthood, 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS... 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for January, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS 


bs a THALATTA! a Study at Sea. By the Author of “ Catarini in Venice.” 


EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY. By Suracey. 
CONCERNING THE WORLD'S OPINION: WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON 
COWED PEOPLE. By A. K. H.B 


A FEW WORDS ON THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE. 
SANTA TERESA: a Psychological Study. 


‘BARREN HONOUR: a Tale. 
Gown,” &c, Chapters XI.—XIII. 


A GREEK BALLAD.—MEGAS AND DAVELI. 
COMETS. 

MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
THE CLOSE OF 1861. 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Post Octavo, price 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection from 


the Contributions of A. K. H. B, to Fraser’s Magazine. 


Post Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A Chronicle of 


Mistakes, By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Post Octavo, price 6s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. A Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun 
Huan, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's College, London ; 
and Organist of Charterhouse. 


New and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s. 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of 


aSpinster. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c. 


Foolscap Octavo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


[HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. ‘By Coventry 


By the same Author, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


Foolseap Octavo, 2s, 6d. 


((ANADA: WHY WE LIVE IN IT, AND WHY 


WE LIKE IT. By Mrs. Epwarp Corrxston. 


Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s. 


G00P FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. By 
G. J. Wayre from Fraser's Magazine. 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS: 


By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


a Tale. 


Square Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. Translated, 


with an Introduction and Notes. By Tuzoporr Marrtry. 


This day, Second Edition, Demy Octavo, 9s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By Jonn Srvart 


Octavo, 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 


ENGLAND. By Heyry Tromas Bucxte. 


Vor. I. ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Third Edition. £1 1s. 
Vou. II, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 16s, 


Octavo, 2s, 


LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, M.P., ON THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH 

THE COLONIES. By the Right Hon. C. B. Appertxy, M.P. With an A dix 
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